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I. 
THE DRIFT OF MODERN THOUGHT. 


BY REV. 8S. N. CALLENDER, D.D. 


SENSATIONALISM, as * philosophical system, had been reduced 
to its lowest terms by the merciless logic of Hume. It pronounced 
the soul to be destitute of substantial reality; knowledge to be 
a series of ideas generated by impressions,—impressions not 
of realities but of mere appearances; and while it did not 
deny the objective reality of the world, yet it declared it to be 
incognizable, and locked it up in the dungeon of agnosticism. 
Meanwhile Kant who had been peacefully resting upon the 
dogmatic postulates of the Leibnitzian-Wolfian school, was 
startled by this vandal endeavor to remove the foundations of 
knowledge, and bring down the whole edifice about his ears, 
and hastening to throw himself into the breach, by a herculean 
effort, for which his name is entitled to ceaseless remembrance, 
he saved it from the impending peril. To narrate in detail how 
he accomplished this great work falls not within our present 
purpose. Suffice to say that in doing it, he laid a deeper and 
broader foundation for idealism than had come to him from 
his predecessors. Upon the basal principles which he pro- 


pounded, his successors with admirable ability and great 
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wealth of erudition, elaborated the system of modern ideal- 
ism. He doubtless thought that his base was sufficiently broad 
and deep to make it sustain the relation of indifference to the 
two conflicting systems, and expected that ultimately they 
would upon this foundation be reduced to the relation of co- 
ordinates, and thus by complementing each other, flow into a 
unity. But he was mistaken. The objective element which 
he incorporated in his system was so feeble and so wholly desti- 
tute of substantiality, that the friction of the powerful dialec- 
tics employed by his successors, caused it to evaporate, and 
leave the outcome to be idealism, pure and simple. Accordingly 
we find as the issue of the first onward movement that Fichte 
lands in subjective idealism; in the second movement, Schelling 
elaborated the system of objective idealism; while in the third 
and concluding essay, Hegel in endeavoring to comprehend the 
preceding two in a common unity, educed the doctrine of abso- 
lute idealism. 

With its masterly logic, its acuteness of dialectic and its 
wonderful resources of learning, the Kantian discipline dazzled 
the republic of letters, and challenged the profoundest atten- 
tion of the philosophical world. Hopes were entertained that 
now at last the great problem which had vexed the mind of 
man from the earliest ages was approaching its solution ;—that 
a new light was about to reveal the hitherto hidden path, and 
lead to the attainment of that ultimate truth, for the want of 
which the human reason, despite its numerous failures, would 
not, could not be satisfied. But it was not long before it became 
apparent that these hopes, like those which had preceded them, 
were destined to a disappointment. The outcome was felt to be 
unsubstantial, unreal; a misty movement of thought; an illu- 
sive abstraction, which could give no more assuring account of 
itself, than with tantalizing insufficiency, to point to the 
subjective activities of the human mind. While this is true of 
the philosophical system inaugurated by Kant, and developed 
by his successors, as an attempt to construct a coherent and 
rational theory of the universe, it would be far from just to 
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deny to Kant himself the merit of large and inestimable con- 
tribution to philosophical knowledge. To him belongs among 
other beneficial ministries, the great merit of having demon- 
strated the duality of knowledge in contrast with the fatal 
monigzm of Hume. Another important service which he ren- 
dered to philosophy is to be noted here. Hume held that the 
original elements of knowledge are the impressions of sense; 
that the mental copies of these impressions constitute ideas ; 
that ideas are brought into association by the relations of 
co-existence and succession; and that by this association, ideas 
are clustered together into the complex of things, and things 
are similarly gathered into a system of nature. Kant accepted 
Hume’s impressions. Not, however, as the only original ele- 
ment of knowledge, but as one of the elements. The other 
he found in the constitution of the mind. The impressions, or 
intuitions of sense furnished him the objective element—the 
material; the mind itself furnished the subjective element—the 
form. The effect, however, of this acceptance of Hume’s impres- 
sions, and incorporating them in his own system, was, by subject- 
ng them to the ordeal of his advanced reasoning, to conduct them 
to a further development. He no doubt supposed his objective 
element was a positive, valid factor, and competent to maintain 
its validity. But as already remarked, in the evolution of his 
system by his scholars, this element suffered a complete decom- 
position in the alembic of their idealistic dialectics, and lost its 
objectivity. Thus Kant’s system shows that empiricism as a 
philosophical discipline, in its last results falls over into 
idealism. 

But lest it should be objected that the incorporation of 
Hume’s impressions into Kant’s system was to subject them to 
logical violence, let for one moment Hume’s doctrine be exam- 
ined by itself, and see whether apart from Kant, it does not 
result in idealism. For Hume, the phenomenon makes its 
impression on the sense, as the stamp does upon wax. This 
impression is the first thing to report itself to the subjective 
receptivity, be that what it may, for there is no mind. That 
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is yet to be formed out of ideas. This power of perception 
knows nothing of what caused the impression ; it knows only 
the impression. The copy of this impression constitutes an 
idea. The ideas thus formed are associated not by anything 
anterior to the impressions, but wholly by the force of the 
facts of the co-existence and succession of the impressions 
themselves. The whole process from the impression as the 
original element of knowledge up to the complex order of 
nature, is consequently a purely subjective movement. Kant 
presupposed mind as the power which perceived the impression. 
Hume denies mind, except as a series of ideas, arising subsequent 
to the impression. Nevertheless he presupposes a power able 
to perceive impressions and retain their copies as ideas, 
Where he gets it is not clear. However, get it where he may, 
and call it what we will, it stands related to the impression for 
him, as does mind for Kant. Hence we conclude that Hume’s 
impressions suffer no logical hardship at the hands of the 
Kantian system, and are obnoxious to the same judgment. 

But whatever else Kantism has done to merit the grateful 
recollection of the philosophical world, its most invaluable 
service is its final exposition of the system of idealism, even 
though that should involve, as it does, the demonstration of its 
inadequacy. Descartes, as the father of modern idealism, 
perceived the duality of the objective and subjective—of mind 
and matter, and discerned that a base principle on which a 
rational construction of the universe could be built, must com- 
prehend both elements in an organic synthesis. He likewise 
saw that in grounding his system in consciousness, violence 
was done to the objective, in that it was excluded. To remedy 
this fatal defect he had recourse to his insufficient doctrine of 
the direct interposition of Deity—occasional causes, imagining 
that he thereby bridged the chasm, and reached the desired 
synthetic unity. In German idealism, Leibnitz sought to reach 
this necessary unity by his doctrines of monads and pre- 
established harmony. Kant, too, as we have seen, imagined 
that he had reached the same principle of unity. But the 
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outcome of the whole discipline demonstrated that the objective 
element sought to be incorporated was mere empty theory, or 
mist-like appearance; that the principle in its primary form 
was purely subjective, and hence one-sided and inadequate. 

Thus came to an end, a long, laborious and profoundly 
learned movement of speculative thought. The results, al- 
though unsatisfying, and to its school disappointing. were 
nevertheless to the human mind reassuring. For enough had 
been attained to certify it that truth, unlike the mirage of the 
desert, was not an illusion to mock forever the thirst which 
impelled to its pursuit, and blast the hopes which it was ever 
inspiring. Enough had been learned to assure the reason of 
the validity of its title to know the truth. Errors in premise, 
in method and in movement were unmasked, while prerequisites 
were indicated, the absence of which had hitherto ensured 
failure, and the effect was not to engender a spirit of despair, 
but conversely, the expectancy of hope. It was felt that 
immense accumulations had been made to the stock of know- 
ledge, and that while the final issue of idealism had failed to 
solve the problem which philosophy had set before itself, yet it 
had gone far to indicate the desideratum, and to point out 
the true line of procedure. It was now clearly perceived that 
any movement which accepted the ego as its fundamental base, 
must necessarily be but partial and one-sided. That no state- 
ment of the equation could be adequate which did not compre- 
hend the vast realm of the objective as a determinate factor—a 
factor, not a mere modifying and qualifying adjective, which 
must be finally eliminated in the resolution, but a co ordinate 
organic element, whose presence must enter into every step 
in the solution, and be found as a living fact incorporated in 
the ultimate issue. 

Idealism had taken for its point of departure a secondary 
principle. The remedy was to fall back and repeat the endeavor 
so often made before to grasp the true basal principle, which 
should really comprehend both the subjective and the objective 
as co-ordinates. What was needed was perceived and felt. 
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But from whence should come the mighty mind, all instinct 
with philosophic inspiration, which could satisfy this want and 
announce this principle, pregnant with the order and rational 
significance of the universe? Philosophers more or less well- 
equipped with the valuable results of the late Kantian move- 
ment, thought and speculated profoundly. But these specula- 
tions were largely tentative, feeling about, so to speak, if 
perchance they might grasp the principle, treasured in which 
they felt to be the solution of the great problem. The same 
inspiring results flowing forth from Germany widened the field 
of philosophic thought. Great Britain experienced a quicken- 
ing impulse. France aroused from her empirical and mate- 
rialistic depression, and within the half-century last past, have 
there arisen in this country a large number of acute thinkers ; 
which fact gives hopeful promise for the cause of higher educa- 
tion here in time to come. All which, may we regard, as the 
outbirth of a sub-conscious apprehension of the near approach 
of the day when new light should be diffused abroad, when a 
new era should be ushered in, and a new discipline inaugurated, 
which are ordained to lead the human mind to higher and 
clearer apprehensions of truth. 

The state was one of preparation and expectancy. But 
from what quarter was the light tocome? Not from subjective 
humanity. Its deepest principle is at best but secondary. 
Not from the world of sense. For at every attempt of the 
sensual philosophy to bridge the gulf to the subjective and 
construct a theory of perception, it ‘* tumbles into idealism,” as 
Prof. Bowne aptly expresses it, and is swamped in its fortunes, 
The true principle of unity lies deeper—farther back. It lies, 
as our later thinkers are telling us, in the realm of the spiritual. 
But speculative thought has feared to utter its convictions, lest 
it be charged with trenching upon the domain of theology. 
Here was a dilemma, and a waiting. 

While philosophy had thus been passing through its modern 
classical discipline, theology kept pace as a paralleled, and in an 
important sense, a co-ordinate movement. The doctrine of 
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“private judgment,” which Luther had sought to hedge in, by 
the limitations of the inspired Word, had early broken over these 
confines, and broadly maintained the competency of the human 
mind for the apprehension of all truth. The skeptical spirit 
soon manifested itself. At first in England, in the form of 
deism, sober and reverential in the persons of Morgan, Tindal 
and Hobbes, but soon to give way to the frivolous and dissi- 
pated school of Bolingbroke. In this school the polished and 
witty Voltaire learned his baleful lessons, which he in turn 
taught with diabolical efficiency in France. From this sprung 
the school of the Encyclopedists, whose teachings at a later 
day came to their legitimate fruitage in the French Revolution. 
After having inoculated his native France with the virus of 
deadly disease, he took himself to the court of the King of 
Prussia, where as the favored courtier and head of polite 
culture, he cast his poison into the stream of German life. 
This skeptical movement called forth an earnest apologetic 
opposition on the part of the theologians, which took on the 
form of Natural Theology. In Germany the Leibnitz-Wolfian 
philosophy attempted a rationally demonstrated system of natural 
theology, which although rejected by the pietists, was accepted 
by many able scholars, who hoped to build upon this founda- 
tion a valid argument for revealed religion. Here we have 
rational orthodoxy, which is at the same time the introduction 
of the rationalistic principle, in its bad sense, into the realm 
of theology. The terrible fruits of this we may see sadly 
drawn out in the History of Rationalism. 

As a result of this innovation, the very foundations of the 
older orthodoxy were disturbed. Its dogmas, one after another, 
were called in question, and a restatement demanded. Embar- 
rassing beyond measure was the predicament of the theologians 
in the midst of this surrounding. Infected more or less 
themselves with the poison of rationalism, for very few escaped 
it, without a common principle or unity of action in their 
apologetics, and without accord and community of base in their 
endeavor to reconstruct the dogmas now rendered necessary ; 
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they found themselves entangled in the meshes of polemics as 
among themselves, in the face of a common enemy. The 
results were, on the one hand, rationalism was enabled to push 
its conclusions to infidelic extremes, and on the other, a variant 
and conflicting symbolism, pregnant with sectarian dissensions 
and schismatic bitterness. 

Almost simultaneously with the completion of the idealistic 
stadium in philosophy, theology had come to apprehend the 
inadequacy of its principles and methods to vindicate Christi- 
anity as over against skepticism, and for the construction of a 
body of doctrine which could satisfy the Christian couscious- 
ness. Its labors and studies had awakened a sense of deeper 
contents in Christianity than had before been apprehended: 
The deepest logical principle which it could grasp was found 
to be but partial—secondary at best, and that would it reach 
a base which could stand secure against every assault of 
rational unbelief, and furnish a bosom of unity for all the 
diversities of faith and knowledge, it must penetrate to a pro- 
founder depth and enter a holier presence than it had hitherto 
reached. Hence arose the question, What is that] ultimate 
principle? And that is the question still, though not without 
the blessed prospect of a truthful solution. 

A similar experience was realized in the domain of science ; 
a discovery, namely, of the insufficiency of its old methods. 
Since the day of Bacon, induction and generalization had been 
its organon. Experience had furnished all its material in the 
form of isolated facts. Analysis distinguished and separated 
their contents, and abstract generalization classified and ar- 
ranged them in the order of genus and species, while inference 
constructed their laws. But since the revival of the scientific 
spirit, about the beginning of the present century, it has pur- 
sued its inquiries with an ardor, a labor of research and a 
learned discrimination previously unknown. The human mind 
has been enabled to penetrate deeply into the arcana of nature 
long unknown, and to read its hidden truths as in an open 
book. Mysteries have been unraveled, and deeper mysteries 
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have been revealed. Relations and correlations, complexities 
and interpenetrating complexities have been brought to light 
which were previously unknown. The several special sciences 
were found to be knit together by a wonderful interpermeation 
and interdependence. At first these complications seem to have 
been looked upon as merely mechanical, somewhat like the rami- 
fications and entwining of the branches and twigs and tendrils 
of the vine among the limbs and twigs of the supporting tree— 
something like the woof and warp of the elaborate fabric. But 
such a crude conception could not long satisfy the questionings 
of the learned scientist. The thought emerged, of a scientific 
relation subsisting between the several specific sciences—the 
question arose, whether they were not all bound together by an 
organic bond, and had their root in a common unity? And if 
so, what is this principle of unity? Here science transcends 
its own specific limits, and enters the realm of philosophy 
proper. The key for the unlocking of its mysteries is the 
same precisely which philosophy requires, and it is henceforth 
the sharer of its fortunes. 

Such was the state of expectancy of the learned world a 
quarter of a century ago. The great question, What is the 
primal cause—the base principle of all existence? was asked 
with renewed earnestness, equally by philosophy, theology and 
science. And it stood as a barrier in the way of advance. 
The cry went forth, ‘* Who shall roll us away the stone?” It 
was hoped that some great soul, returning from communion 
with the spiritual and the unseen, would uncover the secrets 
which lie hidden in that solemn sanctuary, and announce in 
logical formula the all-containing principle—that in lessons of 
wisdom he would teach man at once to know himself, and the 
cosmical and spiritual relations with which he is surrounded. 
Not thus did help come. “For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord,” 
(Is. lv. 8). It was Darwin who rolled away the stone. He 
spoke in the ministry of error, and he thought to entomb the 
human soul in the dark charnel of materialism. But he was 
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ordained with an ordination that he knew not. He essayed to 
utter a curse, but his word, unconsciously to himself, contained 
a blessing. 

Notwithstanding the infidelic garb in which Darwin’s philo- 
sophy (for such in reality it is, having transcended the domain 
of science, technically so called), at first appeared, it was 
widely felt to contain a power which could not be ignored, and 
which enforced the attention of scholars. Believers in God 
and the inspired Scriptures very soon felt that it was something 
very different from the old vulgar materialism, with its atoms 
and molecules, its laws of chance and mechanical combinations. 
Its principles of a vital development and organic continuity 
not only placed it at a far remove in advance of this old disci- 
pline, but at the same time seemed to promise, in some sort, a 
solution of the difficulties which so generally were coming to 
be felt to inhere in the prevailing rationalistic and scientific 
methods, The predominant feeling, however, was that what- 
ever else it might be, it was a movement adverse not only to 
Christianity, but to the doctrines of morality and religion in 
general, and that as such, consequently, without special inquiry 
into its real merits, it was to be at once condemned and dis- 
carded. 

The first movement in the way of conflict between the new 
philosophy of evolution and theology was inaugurated by an 
attack upon the Bible, and of consequence upon the doctrines 
of Christianity as a whole. The immediate result was a wide- 
spread feeling of alarm. The enemy being armed with a new 
weapon, a weapon, too, which was coming to be regarded on 
all hands more and more as legitimate, theology found itself 
taken at a decided disadvantage. It met the assault with a 
somewhat confused and unstudied denial of the whole postu- 
late, and then fell back upon the line of its old apologetics. 
It seemed for the moment to forget that for some time before 
it had experienced a growing misgiving as to the adequacy of 
its old rationalistic methods of thought,—its discursive argu- 
ments for the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, 
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the inspiration of the Bible, etc., and in its flurry it tried to 
burnish up again the old suspected weapons. The canons of 
interpretation inherited from the preceding age were called 
again into service. The days of creation in Genesis were once 
more measured and found as of old, to be twenty-four hours 
long, no more and no less. The notions that the progenitor 
of each species was a separate creation, and that the whole com- 
munity of organized being in the world was an aggregation, were 
reafirmed, And thus, more or less, through the whole order of 
the worn-out analytical theology. The result was that in the first 
encounter the rationalizing dogma suffered at the hands of this 
new form of infidelity. This, however, as we shall see further 
on, is not to be regretted. 

Meanwhile the second movement in the conflict was maturing 
and revealing itself. This was in the form of a counter assault. 
While theology was sustaining the brunt of the initial attack, 
and the insufficiency of its methods were being unmasked, be- 
lieving scientists and philosophers were addressing themselves 
to the critical examination of the postulates, the assumptions 
and the logic of this new philosophy, and were not long in 
detecting radical defects. 

It was observed that Darwin gives a place to God, as the 
Creator of his first organized being. Nevertheless in the sub- 
sequent elaboration of his system, he so far loses sight of Him 
as practically to ignore His existence altogether. His principal 
disciples, however, seem to regard this as a defect—as an un 
warrantable concession to theism on his part, and make haste 
to recall it. Herbert Spencer, recklessly intent on disposing of 
Darwin’s Deity, courageously leaps the chasm which separates 
the organized from the inorganic, and delving downward 
through matter, molecules, atoms and particles, finds himself 
at length brought to a halt by his “fundamental reality.” Just 
as though he had any better logical warrant for stopping there 
than Tyndal has for stopping in the region between the micro- 
scopic limit and the molecular limit, where the “ poles of atoms 
are arranged and tendency is given to their powers;” or Dar- 
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win has for stopping at the first organized being. Spencer, 
however, tries to get rid of this ‘‘ fundamental reality,” by 
telling us that it is “ unknowable,” just as if that obviates the 
stubborn implication, that if it is supreme, it must necessarily 
be uncaused and self-existent. But he tells us himself that 
self-existence is an ‘‘untenable hypothesis,” and that “if we 
admit that anything can be uncaused, there is no reason to 
assume a cause for anything.” It was just such paralogisms 
as this that believing thinkers hastened to point out, and pro- 
vokingly to the “‘ advanced thinkers” indicated that they had 
no God—no first cause at all, other than a figment of the 
imagination—that as a philosophical system, it was like a man 
holding himself suspended in mid air by his boot-straps. 
Moreover they signalized the total organic and logical in- 
adequacy, of their transition from the inorganic to the organ- 
ized and living, but especially with confounding clearness, the 
well nigh stupid insufficiency of their passage from the irrational 
to the rational and ethical. The whole mode of argumentative 
construction was found to be, to begin with what they were 
pleased to call a “working hypothesis.” To the support and 
amplification of this, they would bring as large an induction of 
facts as they could command, and their industry and success in 
this behalf were at once wonderful and praiseworthy. These 
were employed with admirable skill. But despite it all, they 
were found to be insufficient for an unbroken organic con- 
tinuity. ‘To remedy this insufficiency, new “working hypo- 
theses ’’ were called in, ‘‘ missing links” were supplied without 
number by assumption, with the confident assurance that they 
would be discovered some of these days. Until at length with 
a logical legerdemain at once interesting, amusing and pro- 
voking, the imposing structure is presented to the world of 
mind as an objective validity, without seeming to be conscious 
of the fact that the whole thing is founded upon an hypothesis, 
and cemented together with assumptions and suppositions. It 
is not to be wondered at that this counter-attack had the 
effect to qualify the jubilations of the “advanced thinkers,” 
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and set them to work to mend their logical ramparts, and to 
reassure those frightened theologians, who seemed to fear that 
the revelation of “the man of sin ’’ was immediately imminent. 

The result of this second movement in our more recent 
modern thought—this criticism of the philosophy of evolution, 
was to open the way for a third movement. This last, com- 
prehending equally science, philosophy and theology, is of 
such unique and radical character as to invest it with the 
attributes of an epoch, involving as it does the profoundest 
re-examinations of old premises, the installation of a new 
organon and a reconstruction and restatement of doctrinal 
conclusions. 

The reason why the philosophy of evolution commanded 
such an immediate and wide-spread favor, was as already said, 
the fact that it found the learned world in a state of pre- 
paration and expectancy. Wherein did this preparation con- 
sist? What was its principle, its history and its final form? 
We must consider this matter a little more fully than we have 
yet done. 

There is in the human mind an inexpugnable consciousness 
of unity. The ego feels itself to be a unity, in the bosom of, 
and at the same time comprehending within itself, the whole 
multiplicity of attributes and powers of both mind and body. 
With this conscious standard, as with a norm, it goes forth to 
take knowledge of the world, The world meets it in the form 
of a stupendous heterogeneous plurality. As such it cannot 
be the object of rational knowledge. Only as it is reduced to 
unity can it be known, in the true sense of knowledge. To do this 
has been the effort of the human mind from the day of Thales 
to the present hour. Since the time of Bacon the deductive 
and syllogistic method of the schoolmen has for the most part 
been discarded, and that of analysis and generalization been 
employed. Accordingly the mind looking out upon the com- 
plex multiplicity of nature, and ruled by its instinctive impulse 
for unity, has sought, according to similarity of form and 
attribute and action, to classify and arrange in the interest of 
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order and law, The result has been the reduction of the 
heterogeneous complexity to classes of greater or less homo- 
geneity. These classes constitute the several sciences. The 
contents of these, however, are found to be composite. ‘There 
are compounds composed of elements, there are forces ever 
forming and transforming, and there are relations and correla- 
tions permeating and binding together the whole. Each is indeed 
in a certain sense a unity as a specific science, but a complex 
unity, and as such exacts a renewal of the labor of analytical 
inquiry. Accordingly the compounds are resolved into their 
constituent elements, forces are abstractly distinguished the 
one from the other, which reveal themselves as modes of 
sequence, and are written down as laws; and relations are 
dissected asunder in quest of their primal energy. All this 
investigation it will be borne in mind goes forward by a purely 
empirical method. Experience and observation furnish the 
data, analysis opens the way and induction and generalization 
formulates the body of knowledge. Finally, after nature has 
been dissected down to its smallest fiber—matter by the ordeal 
of a microscopic imagination reduced to its primitive atoms, 
and force, by force of the necessities of the case, identified with 
these, we are told by “advanced thinkers” they have reached 
the deepest attainable unity. When reminded of their want of 
logical justification for this deliverance, they talk vaguely, with 
Mr. Spencer, of a “fundamental reality” lying back of all 
things, and precipitately slam the dungeon doors of agnosticism 
in the face of the inquirer. 

This, of course, is unsatisfying. And yet it is the legiti- 
mate outcome of the strictly scientific and analytic method. 
Consequently for a number of years last past, serious-minded 
and believing scholars were more and more coming to feel, in 
proportion as the drift and final issue of the scientific method 
became manifest, that there was a radical defect in the method 
itself. They were further confirmed in this unfavorable judg- 
ment by the fact that while analysis had its office, and was 
competent for the resolution of simply material, mechanical 
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and chemical combinations, it was perceived to be insufficient in 
its application to the organized and the vital. It was felt 
that in all such applications the one essential base element 
invariably escaped their grasp, and left them without the norm 
for a rational reconstruction. They could find the material 
factors, the weights and proportions and the rest, but that 
supreme principle which constituted the unity, that prescribed 
the constituents, that determined the proportions, that fashioned 
the structure, that inspired the forces and bound all together in 
one, eluded their most acute analysis. They could take a 
grain of wheat, and applying the scientific method, they could 
give us all its phenomenal attributes; they could take it into 
the laboratory and determine precisely the proportions of 
starch, albumen, silica, fiber, etc., which it contained, but its 
base of unity, its vital principle, eluded their search. The 
ministry of true science is to attain the knowledge of things, 
of beings in their constitutions, in their relations and ac- 
tivities as concrete realities—as they exist in actual fact, not 
as abstractions—as organized living unities, not as the me- 
chanical or even chemical complex of their constituents. Such 
being the case, it is very evident that the very first essay at 
analysis involves the destruction of the very principle which 
makes the organism what it is, and leaves only the dead body. 
It pertains to the science of physiology to acquire the know- 
ledge of the structure and mechanism, but more specifically of 
the organs of the human system, their functions and processes. 
This in considerable part it can do through the manifestations 
of these and the inward observation of conscious feeling, and 
by inference from these data. But it has come to be felt 
that these resources are unsatisfying. It is felt that a thousand 
secrets remain locked up in the dark silence of the body of 
man, which are dumb before all questionings. The scalpel has 
revealed much. By laying open the anatomical structure, much 
knowledge has been gained by observation and inference from 
the evidences of adaptation and design. But withal, it is the 
knowledge of a dead subject and of lifeless organs, and is 
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consequently not exact, and empirically demonstrable. As a 
natural result there has been a growing desire to observe the 
play and action of the internal organs of the living subject. 
Hence the frequent recourse of late to the barbarous practice 
of vivisection, hence also the anxious haste and care of physi- 
ologists and anatomists to make observations where wounds 
have laid open the inner parts and exposed them while still in 
living activity. Science was coming keenly to feel the neces- 
sity of a profounder method, if it would reach the ground 
principle of vital being. 

Meanwhile the intimate relationship of the several sciences 
already indicated, served to intensify and quicken this feeling. 
While it had been sought to specialize them and assign to 
each its realm in nature, it was found that the intimacy of 
their relations was something more than a merely mechanical 
interpenetration ; that the attempt to draw a dividing line be- 
tween them, if not an utter impossibility, such line could at the 
very best be only an accommodational one, and that, too, at 
the expense of violence on every hand. What would chemistry 
be were the science of numbers eliminated? What would 
astronomy, or geology, or physiology, or physics or all besides be, 
if sundered from either of these two? And what would any 
or al] of them be if sundered from the enginery of dynamics? 
To the extent precisely that the perceptions and observations 
of the scientific spirit grew in acuteness and comprehension, 
did it become clear that the attempt to separate and define by 
the organon of analytic abstraction, was at the very outset to 
plunge the scalpel into the very vitals of the subject. The 
coherence was seen to be inward and organic, and any attempt 
at separation involved the disintegration of destruction and 
death in ghastly contrast with the order and harmony of con- 
crete living reality. The conclusion therefore came with com- 
manding position, that the several sciences instead of existing 
in nature as different departments, were in actual fact the 
factors or elements entering into the common whole, in such 
sense that disengaged from the unity, they were reduced to 
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empty formal abstractions. Hence arose, in obedience to the 
conscious demand for unity, the conviction of the existence 
of a basal science which comprehends the alls How was this 
to be reached? Clearly not by the old scientific method, for 
it must lie beyond the sphere of the phenomenal, and beyond 
this abstract induction could not go. 

For keenness of perception and originality of thought, Dar- 
win is accounted the greatest of modern scientists. Doubtless 
he apprehended and rightly appreciated all these difficulties. 
And to him belongs the merit of their resolution. He was 
acute enough to see that the vice was in the method, and dis- 
carding the inductive and analytic, he adopted the synthetic. 
Not the old scholastic deduction, which by immediate generali- 
zation leaped to the abstract general notion, and then pro- 
ceeded to evolve its contents by the method of the logical 
syllogism. He sought instead a concrete germinal principle, 
and proceeded by the method of organic vital development. 
This he found himself forced to postulate. He could reach it 
in no other way. Hence his germinal organization, as pro- 
ceeding from the hand of aCreator. To this he rightly applied 
his new method, but unhappily in a violent, materialistic way. 

Now, with such a preparation on the part of believing scien- 
tists as we have just been considering, when Darwinism came 
to be subjected to a keen and scrutinizing criticism, they quickly 
perceived that his method furnished the long-sought key to the 
difficulties which had oppressed them. Hence the ready and 
enthusiastic acceptance which it met. They were not slow, 
however, to detect and point out the illegitimacy and violence 
of the way in which he employed his method, and the utter in- 
validity of his conclusions. Having repulsed the assault upon 
Christianity, and indeed upon all religious knowledge, and 
forced the enemy back upon the defensive, it followed to con- 
serve the important truths and method announced, and to 
apply them in the service of believing science. As a result 
we have a system of theistic evolution, which while it compre- 
hends . entire order of nature in an organic unity, it breaks 
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down, may we not hope forever, the dividing wall of partition 
between science and religion. 

In constructing this system it was found necessary at once to 
penetrate to a far deeper beginning than Darwin’s. He predi- 
cates his germinal organization as in the bosom of already 
existing environments, with these as conditions provided for the 
development of the germ. Where did he get his environments 
from? And how came they to be invested with the qualities 
and affinities of suitable conditions? HH. Spencer has been 
trying to remedy this defect. A rational construction of the 
universe requires these also to be inwrought into the sys- 
tem, as a by no means inconsiderable item in the cosmical 
order. And that, too, so as not to cause a break in the 
organic continuity, as Darwin does at his introduction of 
organized beings. Again, a germinal principle must in- 
volve a definite constitution, instinct with purpose, law and 
impersonal reason. It is not a blind simple. A force liable 
to be formed and transformed in its evolution into a thousand 
different manifestations, by the action and pressure of a me- 
chanically related environment. It involves, therefore, a fixed 
and determinate idea, and the environments, in the sense of 
conditions necessary for the evolution of this idea, must stand 
related to it, not merely as an outward surrounding, but as a 
correlative force and substance, adequate at once to quicken 
the germ into activity; and by entering into it and being 
appropriated by it, constitute in the end the form and body of 
its concrete expression. 

Having disengaged the new organic method from its false 
entanglements, the primal desideratum is reached. That is 
the primal cause. This too, happily, Darwin furnishes, to wit, a 
Creator. Not, indeed, such a Creator as a Christian believer 
can accept; nevertheless a Creator. This ought perhaps to be 
taken as the most valuable ministry which he has rendered to 
modern thought. When he found that the necessities of his 
method imperiously demanded a germinal beginning, we may 
well suppose that his practiced mind surveyed the whole field of 
materialistic argument, which some of his would-be wiser disci- 
ples are so lustily elaborating for the thousandth time, and in 
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his honesty of purpose was forced, however reluctantly, to dis- 
card them as inadequate. May we not take this deliverance 
as the last word of science upon this grave topic? That 
despite the most infinitesimal refinements of logic, at the end 
of every process which is not hopelessly involved in mist, the 
human reason inexorably predicates a Creator—an uncaused 
Cause. The fact that the “advanced thinker ” is, ostrich-like, 
thrusting his head into the sands of materialism, and crying 
out with Hume, unknowable, does not affect the issue, nor thrust 
out God from His creation. Agnosticism may continue to 
delude its subscribers, but science has conceded the point, and 
with the admission of the existence of God, the believing 
scholar may proceed to rewrite the philosophy of evolution 
without the fear of stumbling upon his own pedigree as having 
descended from an ape. 

Quite recently a number of attempts have been made to 
write out a general sketch of theistic evolution, as a system. 
These endeavors have been attended with more or less of suc- 
cess, all, however, bearing the marks of incompleteness, indi- 
cating that a full mastery of the subject yet remains to be 
achieved. Earnest minds are laboriously and prayerfully study- 
ing it, and we may confidently expect that in the near future 
some gifted thinker will give to the world a detailed and 
exhaustive exposition, Meanwhile it is our privilege to en- 
deavor, as best we can, to form a conception more or less clear, 
of its general features and principles, and thus attain progres- 
sively an attitude of preparation for the coming reconstruction 
of our science, philosophy and theology. 

In endeavoring to form such a conception, the first thing 
necessary is to posit a germinal beginning. For this we are 
compelled, according to the voluntary or extorted admission 
of the modern agnostic, to fall back upon a “ fundamental 
reality’’—a Creator, or call it what you will—an uncaused 
final cause. Of this power or force thus much we do know, 
whatever else may be disputed, that it is final—that it is un- 
caused, and that it is an energy. This, as believers, we call 
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God. He then is the source of being. From Him came forth 
the germinal beginning of all things—He made it. By His 
own will and energy He projected it into objective existence. 
It is not necessary that we stop to inquire as to the form of 
this original creation, whether it was that of an idea, a living 
thought, or the primal chaos. It serves our present purpose 
to know that it comprehended the all of cosmical existence. 
This we must affirm, if we would not give rise to the necessity 
of manifold creations, and at the same time violate the terms of 
an organic evolution. It involves, of course, the duality con- 
tained in all germs. The static, or form determining, and the 
dynamic or vitalizing energy. Either one of these as apart 
from the other, while each contains its own vital force, is im- 
potent for production, and we may say, in this sense, is desti- 
tute of potentiality. It is only as they are brought into 
organic union that potentiality emerges, and the possibility of 
development comes to exist. But this is not all that is neces- 
sary in the case. This potentiality is but a potentiality, and 
by itself is inert and must remain dormant, until comple- 
mented by a third vital energy. This last supplies at once 
the power which quickens the potentiality into activity, and 
the substance which by the transforming process of develop- 
ment is made to constitute the actuality. This third energy, 
or the conditions, as we are accustomed to call it, is something 
more than a mere outward environment, with power to stimu- 
late into action forces to which it contributes no substantial 
element. It is, instead, the food which by assimilation both 
quickens the germinal forces, and constitutes subsequently their 
substantial form. In any case, indeed, food has an inner vital 
element, homogeneous with the life it nourishes, else would it 
have no affinity for that life, and it in turn could not apprehend 
and assimilate it. All matter is but the outward expression of 
energy, and all energy is vital. We have then a trinity of vital 
forces in all organic evolution, and each one fundamentally es- 
sential. 

The germinal beginning being then created by God, bearing 
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in its bosom the two constituent elemental forces which gave 
rise to its possibility to develop into the cosmos, whence comes 
its third element—its conditions of evolution? This last could 
not of course proceed from its own constitution, any more than 
the conditions for the growth of a corn of wheat, can be found 
in itself. They must come to it from without itself. From 
only one source could it come, For there existed in the begin- 
ning only the Creator, and the created cosmical germ. It must 
come from God Himself. So that into this organized germ, as 
a living receptivity there flowed continuously a third divine 
potency, all which coalescing into an organic union, constitu- 
ted the living unity of a growing and evolving order of nature. 
We feel justified then in concluding that the universe originally 
existed in the form of a germ, pregnant with the norm and 
laws of its own development and ultimate end, tn possibility ; 
and that by the continuous in-streaming of the Divine energy, 
furnishing the conditions as vital material, the possibility was 
quickened into growing actuality and revelation. This evolu- 
tion was through the cycles of past time, is now, and onward 
to the realization of its final purpose, will continue to be 
ereation in its concrete form. 

Having gained this vantage ground we find ourselves pos- 
sessed of the ground factor for the construction of a philoso- 
phy of theistic evolution. This is the task of the hour—the 
labor which challenges the supreme endeavor of the believing 
philosopher. To those of us who are conscious of neither the 
call nor the ability for this great work, but who, nevertheless 
are moved with a deep interest in the intellectual and religious 
movements of the age, it is a matter of hopeful expectancy 
that there are those of the hierarchy of sanctified learning, 
who are moved by a consciousness of their ordination to this 
ministry, and we await anxiously their deliverances. Mean- 
while to escape the ennui of waiting, we indulge in tentative 
conceptions. 

To attempt such an excursus as to the modus of theistic ev- 
olution from the position gained, it is necessary first of all to 
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bear clearly in mind, what are the contents and offices of the 
several elemental forces, their ultimate purpose and limits. 
These in part have been indicated. But it may be remarked 
more explicitly that the contents of the creative germ, as a 
potentiality formed by the organic union of the static and dy- 
namic elemental forces, constitutes the formal side of the evo- 
lutionary process, while the conditions are the material side. 
The former containing the norm, determines the form and ex- 
tent of the development, as lodged within it by the creative de- 
sign. The latter contributes the material, which serves at 
once to quicken the latent energies of the former and to afford 
the means for an outward actual articulation. Each factor is 
inspired with reason—impersonal reason (as we are accustomed 
to call it, and yet as we shall see presently, perhaps not so im- 
personal after all) complementary the one to the other, and as 
such must involve an ultimate purpose, else would reason be- 
come irrational, Now in the case in hand, what is the telos in- 
volved in this primitive cosmical germ and its complementary 
conditions? Here two views may be alleged. The one, inclu- 
ding in the germinal potentiality, the order of nature reaching 
upward to and including the natural or animal side of man. 
That is, the purpose was to bring into existence as the product 
of the natural process, a living organization as a receptacle for 
the inbreathing of a higher spiritual life by the immediate 
agency to the Holy Ghost, and thus come to be a living soul. 
Which soul in turn, with befitting powers, affinities and appe- 
tencies was appointed to be a temple—a life-form into which 
the Divine might enter and abide in hypostatical union, after 
the pattern of the incarnation of the Logos, and thus conduct 
humanity to its final and eternal glorification. The other view 
would enlarge the contents of the primal germ to the compre- 
hension of the whole creative process to the final glorification 
of man, without any subsidiary creative increments. It might 
be objected to this latter view, that revelation seems clearly to 
indicate just such creative increments, at least in the inbreath- 
ing of the soul-life into man by the Holy Ghost, and the con- 
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summation of the hypostatical union of the Human and Divine 
in the miraculous conception and person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. If it is excepted to this, that it would involve a breach 
in the historical continuity of the evolutionary process, it may 
be said that this exception would be well taken were the 
bond of union in the process, that of a cast iron logic, in- 
stead of being as it is a vital one, nor this alone but at the 
same time an ethical one. It is the capital vice of Darwin’s 
evolution, that he makes the forces at work unethical, and 
their contained reason, impersonal, which is the old deism over 
again. The evolutionary forces, whether of the germ or the 
actualizing conditions, are and must be vital, and containing as 
they do purpose and design, they are rational. As such they 
are either self-existent, which Herbert Spencer himself dis- 
tinctly denies, or they are the manifestation of a present ra- 
tional energy, which precisely defines them as ethical. As eth- 
ical they ground themselves in will, and find their energy and 
their reason in that will. 

But what does this involve? Simply this. That what we 
have been considering as the primal germ, instead of being a 
rigid constitution bound within and without by the fetters of a 
logical necessity, is in its ultimate ground, a living idea of the 
Divine Mind, conceived by the Divine Wisdom, and fashioned 
and defined by the Divine Phantasy—this as the static side of 
the germ, while the determination of the Divine Will ordaining 
its realization, fructifies it and constitutes it a potentiality, 
while in addition what we have considered as the conditions, is 
nothing other than that Divine Energy, which, quickening the 
potentiality, progressively conducts it to a concrete realization. 
In this view, the questions started above as to the precise con- 
tents of the original germ and their teleological limits, lose for 
the most part, their weight. The laws of the evolutionary pro- 
cess are, to our scientific observations fixed and invariable, and 
are well calculated to beget the notion of an inflexible preordi- 
nation both as to the mode of action and possible results. But 
it must be borne in mind that these laws are but the modes of 
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ordinary movement determined by the free will which energizes 
them, and at any and every point are subject whether to modi- 
fication or increment by the same free power which appointed 
them, and continually conserves them. As to the question 
then of the “‘ origin of species,” we need not hesitate to attrib- 
ute it to the inter-action of the “ environment” and the ger- 
minal base, regarding as we do both energies as ethical and 
rational. It would indeed involve a violation of historical 
continuity to conceive of a germinal principle, with contents 
metaphysically fixed and determined, subject at various stages 
of its developement to foreign influence and modification. For 
then would the logical continuity be broken. But when the 
metaphysical base and the developing conditions are equally 
and at once composed of rational and ethical elements, there 
is no room for this exception, because the whole evolutionary 
movement is raised into the realm of free will. In this case, 
as Dorner has pointed out, the continuity of the whole process 
is preserved in the controlling unity of the final purpose. 

In this view it is not hard to see how may be made the tran- 
sition from the inorganic to the organized and the vital, and 
from the simply vital to the rational and the ethical. It would 
require no wild flight of the imagination to conceive these ina- 
turer potencies to be latent in the evolving life through all its 
antecedent and preparatory activities and manifestations, await- 
ing the befitting stage of maturity and ripeness for their emer- 
gence; just as the acorn is latent in the life of the parent 
tree from its germinal beginning through all the vicissitudes of 
trunk, branch, twig, leaf and blossom, awaiting the growing, 
ripening culmination of the tree-life, for its manifestation. 
We can conceive of humanity up to the stage of glorification 
in the heavenly world, as latent from the beginning in the life 
of the evolutionary creative process, and that at the stadium of 
the emergence of man as a living soul, there breathed into him 
as the outcome of the antecedent process, the breath of life by 
the Holy Ghost, as the Spirit of the Divine Logos, which 
Logos was and is the living substance and condition for the 
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realization of the contents of the creative germ. And futher- 
more, that had not man sinned the ultimate hypostatical union 
of the Divine and Human might have resulted as the final 
cause and design of the whole creative order. Or we may con- 
ceive that the unity of the creative purpose left room for the 
exercise of the ethical energies involved, so that at certain 
epochal stages, a new creative power was exercised, and new 
potentialities were introduced into the process. 

We feel no call at this time for a further discussion of these 
views, or for the venture of a judgment as between them. It 
is enough that either affords scope for a philosophy and a the- 
ology of theistic evolution, in harmony with the Word of God. 

Any attempt to reconstruct science according to the demands 
of an organic method, must as has appeared all along rest 
upon the base of a higher metaphysics and a new philosophy. 
Science indeed is dependent upon and ruled by an underlying 
metaphysics, pursue what method you will. This our modern 
scientists have very plainly discovered, hence the strong dispo- 
sition on their part to play the role of metaphysicians. But 
the mischief in their case is, they play fast and loose with their 
method, In their progressive movement they rightly enough 
employ the organic and synthetic, but in seeking for their base 
principles, they hold fast to their old analysis and generaliza- 
tion, thereby defining their metaphysics by their science, in- 
stead of conversely determining their science by their meta- 
physics. This huge and fatal blunder of theirs is being pointed 
out by believing philosophers with increasing perspicuity and 
confounding force. Meanwhile the theistic argument is seeking 
to construct a new organic philosophy, with metaphysics in its 
right place, and to make science a conditioned outgrowth. 

To do this efficiently, inasmuch as philosophy as a system of 
human knowledge must rest upon psychology, to psychology 
must attention first be directed. A new organic psychology 
must be constructed. This is coming to be more and more felt, 
and learned inquiries in this direction are not wanting. It is 
coming to be keenly felt that we need not a new anatomy of the 
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human mind, as the outcome of dissection and analysis—we 
want, not a system which can find no more dignified office 
for consciousness than that of “‘resurrectionist” or “ body- 
snatcher,” to bring forth the several powers and functions of 
the soul, torn from their living relations and lay them upon the 
dissecting table, before the critical eye of the understanding ; 
to be put up subsequently as a skeleton or at best a ghastly 
manikin. We want no new discussion of sensation, perception, 
the emotions and the cognative powers, as so many different 
faculties and departments, related to each other by a cold and 
lifeless logic—we want no new text books which after having 
discussed the whole round of intellectual powers, and endeavor 
to “round them up” and shape them into what it calls the 
mind, ‘disposes of the will in the back part of the book, as an 
altogether different and remotely related department, which is 
found at some points to be a little hard to precisely fit and ad- 
just to what has preceded. What we want is a psychology 
which will immediately grasp the human soul in its central 
principle, and present it as an organic living reality—not as a 
mechanical complex of related parts—as a living, thinking, 
sentient, acting being, at once a totality and a unity. The cen- 
tral principle must contain within itself, as in a germ, the soul 
in all its wealth of idea and possibility, as the product of the 
ethical forces, both traducian and creative as these have moved 
forward and wrought in the great evolutionary process of crea- 
tion from the beginning; in like manner as the acorn is the 
product of the antecedent life process of the oak from its be- 
ginning. As such it must contain, as is common to the germ 
in any case, the static and dynamic elements, by the union of 
which the contained idea is advanced to the realm of the pos- 
sible. As the possible it is fully prepared to enter upon its 
process of actualization, upon occasion of its organic union 
with its complementary life-force, which as condition is ap- 
pointed to quicken its dormant potentialities, and furnish the 
substance which is to constitute the body of its concrete artic- 
ulation. This conditioning energy is, and ever must be, as the 
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ground of all being, the Divine. With the inflow of the Di- 
vine into the human germinal soul, if this last is in its normal 
ideal state, the evolution “must result in a divine-human actu- 
ality, after the pattern of the God-man in Christ Jesus, but 
each individual in its relative subordination to Him, the great 
fontal center, as determined in the Divine Mind when in eter- 
nity the multitudinous complex of the universe, as well as 
every individual soul, were posited in idea by the creative fore- 
knowledge of God. If however the germinal soul is not in its 
normal state, but as it unhappily actually is, in a state of dis- 
organization and sin, its ultimate destiny can nevertheless be 
reached, but only through the interposition of a new creation 
as revealed in the Divine Logos. 

Into the human soul then, as a life-form, does the Divine 
flow as its energizing living substance, and awaken it to its 
growth and development. The will is its point of entrance, 
into which it flows as contents, increasingly, as its capacity for 
its reception is enlarged. The first activity of the infant soul 
is that of will, but this blind and unconscious at first, until 
with growing development consciousness emerges. The activity 
of consciousness as directed to the apprehension of the con- 
tents of the will, is what we denominate the conscience. And 
with growing capacity, a larger inflow of the good, and the 
consequent fuller awakening of self-consciousness, does the 
soul awake to an intelligent apprehension of these contents, 
and discern in conscience the law of its life. This self-con- 
sciousness, as the form in which the soul becomes objective to 
itself is intelligence, is reason, and in turn becomes the media- 
tor through which the energy of the will gives expression to its 
contents. Thus do we get personality, the conscious centre of 
the inner being—the Ego. Upon this basis may be constructed 
a scientific scheme of the manifold activities of the soul, as 
these manifest themselves, as the old psychology has it, in its 
several departments. The Ego, strictly speaking, has no de- 
partments, or separate powers or faculties. It is an indivisible 
unity, and what has hitherto been regarded as a power or a 
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separate faculty, is nothing other than a form of activity of 
the whole Ego. We cannot properly speak of a part, or of a 
particular organ, as one among others, of the Ego which thinks 
or wills or feels. In every case it is the person as a totality in 
unity, that acts or suffers, just as in the body, there is one 
indivisible life, and every form of action or passion, whether of 
the head, or the hand, or the foot, is equally an activity of 
the one life as a whole. 

Upon some such base, the several potencies and activities of 
the human soul may be evolved, and there be constructed a 
system of organic psychology, in harmony with the drift of 
modern thought, to take the place of the no longer satisfying 
analytical system. 

There yet remains to be noticed, as profoundly involved in 
the re-forming, indeed we may almost call it regenerating effi- 
ciency of modern thought, the capital interest of theology. What 
we may have to say upon this subject as required by the purpose, 
and prescribed by the necessary limits of this paper, will aim 
at nothing more than a very general statement of what must be 
the effect, in the way of the reconstruction and restatement of 
this science, of the demands of an organic method. That 
theology is already gravely affected by modern thought, is plain 
to every one who has looked carefully upon the subject. And 
that the intensity of these effects is increasing instead of 
diminishing, is equally patent. Moreover we are bound in 
view of what has appeared in the preceding pages, to believe 
that the affecting forces have come to stay. If the wonderfully 
general sense, with which the doctrine of an organic method, 
which is the life-spring of the philosophy of evolution, was 
accepted to be true, be not hugely mistaken, and the doctrine 
itself be not a lie, he is a superficial student of the Philosophy 
of History who cannot see that in so far as our theology as a 
science, has hitherto failed to adopt it, and conform to it as a 
true method, in so far must it submit to modifications. Nor 
need we be moved by disturbing apprehensions on the subject. 
If it be the true method, theology has nothing to fear from it, 
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the rather will it be the gainer, as securing that, for the want 
of which it hitherto has suffered an abnormal limitation. This 
is being widely felt. The scare as to the intrinsically infidel 
character of evolution has passed away, and the inquiry is 
widely abroad as to how it is to be turned to the service of 
Christian doctrine. The movementis yet in its incipiency or 
at best, in its earlier stages of development. There are able 
theologians who are giving emphasis to the postulate that there 
is a progress, a genesis in theology. Others, conservative 
souls, still adhere to the old analytic method. With some the 
call is urgent for the restatement of the science of theology as 
a whole. Not that new articles of faith are to be evolved, and 
old established dogmas are to be discarded, but rather that 
the verities which have come down to us through the ages, 
venerable and sacred in the ancient ecumenical symbols, instead 
of being held as several isolated truths, joined together as best 
they may be by a formal logic, shall be adjusted into a grand 
organic unity, bound together by the logic of life and spirit. 
Others still cling to the theological mosaics of the past, and can 
appreciate no profounder than the rationalistic method. It is 
really surprising and hope-inspiring to observe the extent and 
depth to which this movement is enlisting the attention, and 
exercising the heart and mind of so eminently conservative a 
body as the Presbyterian Church. The journals and reviews 
of that body abound in articles discussing the propriety of a 
revision of the Westminster Confession. These of course take 
a very wide range of view. Some urgent for revision, others 
timid and half afraid; while others are unwilling to move but 
cling to what are to them the almost infallible deliverances of 
the Fathers. The awakened interest however, is by no means 
confined to this body, but is manifesting itself wherever may be 
found an earnest theological interest. 

In full accordance with the spirit of this movement, the 
Christological aspect of theology having emerged, is command- 
ing a measure of attention which is both interesting and reas- 
suring. This is especially the case with those who previously 
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had been devoting time and labor upon Christological studies. 
They see the tendency, and are not at a loss to conjecture 
what the issue must be. Just to the extent that Christ, the 
God-man, the point of unity for the Divine and Human, is 
prayerfully studied, will faith, and, as a psychological conse- 
quence, the reason also, discern Him as “ the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,” and pre-eminently the 
light that lighteth the earnest soul that would learn the things 
of God. The spiritual discernment which is ever vouchsafed to 
such a soul, will more and more come to see that the vital union 
of the Divine and Human is not an effect evolved from the 
operation of antecedent causes—in other words, that the “ Word 
became flesh,” not simply to save from defeat an anterior inte- 
rest and"purpose which was endangered -by perversity in man’s 
ethical nature, but rather that this vital relation was itself the 
anterior interest, and therefore it antedated all historical mani- 
festations whatsoever. For this leads us back to the beginning 
in God’s eternity, “ before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever He had formed the earth and the world.” This hypo- 
statical union of the Divine and Human is the final purpose, 
the fontal spring, the germinal energy of which the whole uni- 
verse is the historical revelation. 

Here, then, we reach the germinal principle of Christian the- 
ology. The revelation, however, of God's purposes of wisdom 
and love in the world has become soteriological in form, in 
consequence of man’s sin. As such, the ultimate purpose and 
principle became concrete in the person of the Redeemer. In 
His person, therefore, have we the meaning, the light, the com- 
prehension and the final destiny of all things both in heaven 
and on earth. Now, the task for the theologian in this favored 
age is, to subordinate the logic of thought to the logic of life, 
and, instead of arranging his dogmas into a mosaic of never so 
great intellectual beauty and consistency, to evolve from the 
living person of Jesus Christ an organic body of truth, which 
shall embrace in its comprehension al/ things—all manifestations 
of the Divine Will, beginning with God’s declaration, “let us 
make man,” and reaching its final consummation in the sub- 
— of all things to the Father in the full ylorification of 

eaven. 
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A TWO-EDGED SWORD. 


BY REY. PROF. J. 8. STAHR, 


Ir may be assumed as an axiomatic truth by the theist, that 
there can be no real conflict between religion and science. The 
world within and the world without are from the same Great 
Source. What has been revealed, therefore, and enters into the 
constitution of the former as essential to its full development, 
can, in the nature of the case, not contradict the laws and for- 
ces which are lodged in the bosom of the latter. Theology and 
scientific theories may clash, but religion and science never, 
Where the former come in conflict, there must be imperfect 
knowledge or error somewhere, and the remedy is, possessing 
one’s soul in patience, to strive for a fuller apprehension of the 
truth, in the light of which the interests of the latter will be 
fully conserved. 

Unfortunately in discussing the relation between the two 
there has been error on both sides. Passion and preju- 
dice have frequently made themselves heard, and drowned 
the voice of sober judgment and truth. Preconceived notions 
and hasty generalizations have been made to do service as 
well authenticated facts and established truths; and not sel- 
dom have intolerance and bigotry, on theside of science fully 
as much as on the side of theology, made their baleful influence 
felt. There is room, therefore, in the borderland where the two 
interests come together, for investigation and sober discussion ; 
and, most assuredly, he who removes » stumbling-block, clears 
up a misunderstanding, or eliminates an error either on the one 
side or the other, does a good work. But it is necessary to be 
cautious, and to “try the epirits;” for not —;. - that 
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shouts lustily for orthodoxy is to be trusted either as an expo- 
nent of theology or of science. For the very reason that the 
relation of theology to science is a subject of general impor- 
tance, and excites general interest, many are induced to 
bring their wares to this market because they expect to find 
readier sale here than elsewhere. Thus it frequently happens, 
that ignorant and unskillful assaults either upon religion or 
science react in such a way that they do a great deal of harm, 
and leave the cause which they profess to espouse worse off 
than it was before. 

Looking at the subject from this standpoint, it is to be re- 
gretted that the book called “The Problem of Human Life Here 
and Hereafter” should go its way unchallenged. We believe 
that its tendency is mischievous, whatever the intention of its 
author may have been; and, therefore, we think that its general 
bearing ought to be examined, even though, from a scientific 
point of view, its arguments are not worth refutation. If it be 
supposed to bear against infidelity and materialism (and the 
author, on the surface at least, avows such a purpose), we assert 
that it is a two-edged sword, and that it will cut more deeply in 
the other direction. 

First of all, what is the standpoint from which the book is 
written? There are three answers possible: 

1. We can conceive that the author was honest in writing it, 
and really believed that there is some force in the arguments 
which he uses. But it is very difficult to reconcile such a con- 
ception with the facts in the case. To execute such a piece 
of work, would require a combination of natural ability and 
unnatural ignorance, of blind partisanship which never sees the 
force of an argument unless it is urged against an opponent, and 
acuteness in finding the weak point of an adversary’s statement, 
and cunning and skill in turning his language to suit the 
author's purpose, such as could not easily be found in one indi- 
vidual. While this would seem to be the most natural supposi- 
tion in one view, it is, therefore, scarcely the most probable or 
the most charitable one. 
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2. A second possible supposition is, that the atthor seeks 
only to win popular applause for selfish ends. He argues like 
a sharp lawyer, caring little for the truth at issue in the con- 
troversy, as long as, by hair-splitting, he can gain an apparent 
advantage over his opponent. 

3. Or, finally, we may suppose that the author has a purpose 
in view, and that purpose is diametrically opposite to what it 
seems on the surface. Perhaps the book is not a serious per- 
formance at all, but a clever though clumsy satire in the form 
of irony, like Archbishop Whately’s “‘ Historic Doubts” in which 
that author seemed to argue that there never wasa Napoleon Bon- 
aparte. The author of the “Problem of Life” seems to antag- 
onize evolution and materialism; but he does it in such a way as 
to make the argument hinge upon the rejection of scientific the- 
ories which are not only universally accepted by the scientific 
world, but which are also theoretically demonstrated and exper- 
imentally verified. May it not be, that he does not wish his ar- 
guments to appear conclusive? Does he not, perhaps, by oppos- 
ing the undulatory theory of sound in such a ridiculous and 
absurd way, and substituting for it the view that sound consists 
of corpuscles, or is an “‘entitative substance,” aim at a reductio 
ad absurdum, in order to turn the tables upon those who believe 
in a life-force, or life as a distinct essence, different from the 
ordinary molecules of matter? 

Perhaps these are serious imputations. But in proof of the 
assertion that there is, at least, room for raising such questions, 
we would respectfully refer you to the book itself, to the style 
of its author, and to the following pages. 

It is not to be denied that’ the author has a good deal of 
ability. He has read much, and it would seem that he can read 
understandingly if it suits his purpose to do so, as is evident 
from his reproduction of Helmholtz’s theory of partial tones and 
over tones to account for timbre or quality of musical tones. 
There are, however, earmarks al! along to show that he is not 
a trained scientific student or an original investigator, but rather 
one ~~ reads up”’ for a special purpose. He is not a geolo- 
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gist, as is proved by his account of the early history of the 
earth on p. 36, and the statement on p. 508 that serpents were 
among the earliest land animals. On p. 159 he speaks of a 
carbon point in a Drummond light, when even a tyro in science 
ought to know that the Drummond light is produced by a lime 
ball, and not a carbon point. He is not au fait in Electricity 
and Magnetism, and it is easy to see, if he represents himself 
fairly, that he knows nothing of Comparative Anatomy, Em- 
bryology, &c., except what he got by a hasty perusal of the 
authors whom he pretends to review. 

Nor do we wish to deny that the book contains some good 
things, and some well-stated truths, Only it is to be observed 
that what is true is not new, and what is new is not true. 

At all events, whatever the motive of the author of the book 
may be, the effect of his whole work is, either, to make the 
cause of religion seem ridiculous in the eyes of scientific men, 
leading them ‘to say: ‘*There you see the kind of science these 
religious writers advocate,” or, to discredit valid arguments 
which might properly be urged against the doctrines of spon- 
taneous generation and natural selection as working hypothe- 
ses, by associating them with such monstrous absurdities as are 
found in this book. The writer of this article does not believe 
in spontaneous ‘generation, nor in evolution by the mere process 
of natural selection. But he cannot help confessing that in 
reading our author’s review of Tyndall, Helmholtz, Huxley, 
Darwin and Heckel, he finds himself all the time unconsciously 
taking sides with those upon whose views “ Wilford” feels him- 
self constrained to “animadvert so severely.”’ This seems to 
be the natural effect of Wilford’s argumentation, and the 
writer seems to see him (Wilford) chuckling with malicious 
glee over the results of his work, or laughing in his sleeves 
when his views are accepted as arguments in defense of Chris- 
tianity—a kind of Mephistopheles to the modern Faust, who 
is struggling for light in the “conflict between science and re- 


ligion.” The writer, at least, feels like saying, as did Laocodn 


to the Trojans: “ Quicquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes.” 
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The scheme of the book, briefly stated, is the following: In 
order to get standing-room for the author’s argument in favor 
of the immortality of the soul, he propounds what he calls a 
new view of the nature of life and spirit. He makes them both 
real substances. This may be right or wrong, true or false, ac- 
cording to the meaning which we attach to the word substance, 
Certainly, spirit is real existence; so is life. But when we come 
to predicate of either, atomic structure, extension, and a form 
fully commensurate with the material organism to which it be- 
longs, then we begin to talk about what we do not understand, 
because, in the nature of the case, we have to do here with 
something that cannot be weighed, or measured, or cognized by 
the senses. 

The author endeavors to raise a presumption in favor of his 
theory by presenting, as he asserts, a philosophical view of the 
world, beginning with the creation ; a view according to which 
all orders of existence have sprung, not out of nothing, but out 
of the substance of the Creator Himself. They were constitu- 
ted by the creative act, forming a chain of beings of different 
degrees of sublimation, from the highest to the lowest. At one 
end is the source of all, the Infinite Essence, the Creator; at 
the other is the lowest order, common, gross matter. Between 
the two, there are many intervening links; first, the different 
forces of nature, attraction, magnetism, electricity etc.; then 
odor, heat, light, sound; and finally, life, soul, spirit. These 
are, one and all, real essences, “entitative substances,” com- 
posed, like matter, of indestructible atoms, and, therefore, they 
are also, like matter, indestructible. It is not worth while to 
criticise the bearing of such a theory; for we shall show pre- 
sently that it has no cohesion. The links of the chain will not 
hold together fora moment. To establish or even to hold such 
a theory, it is necessary to turn away from all the recent pro- 
gress in science, and to go back to the old corpuscular theories 
of heat and light which have been completely disproved and 
discarded, so that no teacher of science of any eminence can be 
found anywhere in the world who is willing to uphold them. 
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But here our author is brave. He goes even farther than this, 
and boldly proclaims that gravitation, magnetism, and sound 
are also corpuscular. In fact his treatise on sound is his piece 
de resistance. Here he fights his battle, and stakes his all upon 
the issue. He rushes to the charge upon the current theory and 
claims to “hopelessly shatter” it and its advocates at every 
step. 

The effect of the whole performance is extremely ludicrous, 
and it is no wonder that Prof. Tyndall pronounced the “ Problem 
of Life” a “‘ very amusing book.” We have neither inclination 
nor leisure to review the arguments in detail, and so far as the 
book and its author are concerned we see no occasion for mak- 
ing the effort. We cannot get rid of the feeling that “ Wil- 
ford ” himself knows, or ought to know, as well as anybody that 
there is not a single argument in the whole monograph on sound 
that has any weight whatever against the accepted theory. 
But we feel that some one ought to enter a protest in the name 
both of science and religion, against the assumption that the 
book fairly represents either the one or the other, or that any 
reliance can be placed in its statements. To enforce such a 
protest, we shall endeavor, for the benefit of those who have 
not the leisure, or the means at hand, for a careful sifting of 
the author’s reasoning, to point out some of his fallacies, taking 
what we conceive to be the salient points, and leaving him 
to settle questions of veracity (!!!) with Profs. Tyndall and 
Helmholtz, whenever they shall consider it worth while to 
notice him. 

The fundamental error which vitiates Wilford’s whole argu- 

‘ment of sound, is a wrong conception of sound-waves. Sound 
is, really, a sensation, that is the impression made through the 
ear and brain upon the mind. But we will not quibble about 
the definition. Let us apply the term to the objective something 
that causes the impression. In order that such an impression 
may be made, two things are ordinarily necessary; first a 
rapidly vibrating or undulating body; secondly a medium 
through which the vibrations or their effects are communicated 
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to the ear. In both of these we have, not a forward movement 
through space like the motion of a cannon ball, but a to and fro 
movement of the particles over certain distances, involving a 
molecular tremor which is propagated from particle to particle 
as far as the sound reaches. A distinction must be made between 
the origination and the propagation of the sound. The former 
requires the expenditure of a certain amount of mechanical 
force, the bending of a spring, the striking of a blow, or some- 
thing analogous by which the vibrations of the sounding body 
are produced. The latter is commonly atmospheric air, it may 
be any other elastic medium, and it receives its motion from the 
former. The nature of the motion is the same in both cases ex- 
cept as it is modified by the difference between the states of 
aggregation, the density, and elasticity of the two substances. 
For this reason the nature of sound is generally illustrated by 
explaining its origin in and propagation through the air. Such 
propagation is by means of what are usually called undulations 
or waves, constituting what we call sound-waves in air. Here 
Wilford makes his primary mistake. He takes great pains to 
show that such air waves must be in all respects analogous to 
water waves, and then argues (a) that a vibrating body could not 
possibly produce air waves that would travel any considerable 
distance; (6) that if it could, their velocity would be much less 
than the velocity of sound; and (c) that their velocity would be 
unequal, diminishing rapidly in proportion as the intensity of 
sound diminishes. 

On page 237 Wilford quotes from Prof. Helmholtz’s Sensa- 
tions of Tone, as follows: ‘Suppose a stone to be thrown into 
a piece of calm water. Round the spot struck there forms 
a little ring of wave, which advancing equally in all direc- 
rections, expands to a constantly increasing circle. Correspond- 
ing to this ring of wave, sound also proceeds in the air from the 
excited point, and advances in all directions as far as the limits 
of the mass of air extend. The process in the air is essentially 
identical with that on the surface of water... . . The process 
which goes on in the atmospheric ocean about us is of a 
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precisely similar nature. . . . The waves of air proceeding from 
a sounding body transport the tremor to the human ear exactly 
in the same way as the water transports the tremor produced by 
the stone to the floating chip.” 

It is easy to see at a single glance that these quotations refer 
to one thing, and one thing only, viz.: the manner in which 
sound is propagated through the air. And yet on this quota- 
tion and others like it, Wilford bases the assertion, found on 
p- 237, 318, etc., that “sownd-waves and water-waves are ‘ of a 
precisely similar nature,’ are ‘esssentially identical,’” and move 
* exactly wn the same way.” 

Any candid mind will at once perceive that Prof. Helmholtz 
says no such thing. He says they are similar in one respect, 
namely, in the way in which the motion is propagated from a 
central point in all directions, and even here qualifies the state- 
ment by saying that the sound advances in all directions 
through the mass, while the water-waves are only on the 
surface. Wilford rings a great many changes on this assumed 
similarity, and with just as much propriety as he would say 
that because the champion of any particular cause is called a 
war-horse, therefore he must needs eat hay. Indeed he does 
not get far in his argument before he is obliged to admit 
that there is at least one point of difference. The water- 
wave consists of an elevated portion and a depressed 
portion. That is not possible so far as the air-wave is 
concerned because it is not formed on, but in the medium of 
which it consists, It must therefore hold in “alternate conden- 
sation and rarefaction.” See pp. 125, 126. This makes the mo- 
tion depend not upon the relation of gravity to the cohesion and 
mass of the particles, but upon the elasticity of the medium, 
the relation of the particles to one another. Still he insists that 
they are “ precisely similar ! ’ 

Any one who will take the trouble to consult even an 
elementary treatise on Physics, or the article on Sound in a 
good encyclopedia, will find that all writers make a fundamental 
distinction between two kinds of waves. In the one case the 
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vibrations are from side to side or across the line in which the 
forward motion of the wave is propagated, or to be more exact, 
each particle describes a circle, moving partly forward in, and 
partly across the line of propagation. A good illustration of 
this kind of wave motion may be had by taking hold of one 
end of a clothes-line or a rope lying on the ground, and moving 
the end rapidly and with « good deal of force from side to side. 
A series of waves or serpentine windings can thus be sent for- 
ward from one end of the rope to the other. This illustrates 
the motion of water-waves, and, to some extent, of light-waves. 
But sound-waves are of thesecond kind. In this case the 
particles of the medium simply move forward and backward 
in the line of propagation, producing a condensation of the 
medium in the forward movement, and a rarefaction when they 
swing backward. Although each particle moves over a very 
small space, the point of greatest condensation runs forward 
very rapidly, just as the sound of impact may be heard in rapid 
succession along a train of cars when the engine begins to push 
the train backward, or to draw it forward after the tension of 
the coupled cars had relaxed by standing. The same is true 
of the greatest point of rarefaction ; and the two together, that 
is, the rarefied and the condensed portion of air, or whatever 
the medium may be, constitute a wave. This to and fro move- 
ment of the particles is exactly analogous to the swing of a 
pendulum, with this difference, that the pendulum swings in a 
curve while the particles of the medium move in a straight line, 
and the pendulum is supported by a rod and its motion, kept 
up by gravity, is regulated by the length of the rod, while in 
the sound medium the particles are balanced by their mutual 
attraction and repulsion, and when disturbed, that is, when a 
sound-wave is generated, the rapidity of their swinging back- 
ward and forward depends upon the way in which the motion 
is generated. If the successive condensations and rarefactions 
are rapidly formed, the waves are short and the pitch of the 
sound high; if slowly formed the waves are long and the sound 
low. Again, just asa pendulum of a given length may swing 
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over a large or a small arc in the same period of time, (provided 
the arc does not exceed from six to eight degrees) so also, for 
the same wave-length the particles may move over longer or 
shorter distances. In the former case the sound will be loud, 
in the latter, faint. The velocity of transmission, is, as already 
intimated, the rapidity with which the point of greatest conden- 
sation, or what is the same thing, a wave, moves forward in any 
given medium by the crowding of one particle upon another. 
This depends altogether upon the nature, that is, the molecular 
constitution of the medium. 

Wilford tries to make fun of Prof. Tyndall (on p. 259 et seq.) 
because he illustrates this forward movement of a wave by 
means of a number of glass balls laid in a groove, or a row of 
boys placed in position so that a sudden stroke or push upon 
the first will be communicated from one to the other through 
the whole series without moving any of them far from their 
original position except the last. ‘Suppose there were no 
groove,” he says in substance, “or one of the boys should 
choose to slip out of the row, the experiment would ignomini- 
ously fail, because of motion in a lateral direction!’’ Very 
true; but in the air or in water the particles cannot move in 
a lateral direction, because they are balanced on both sides by 
other particles. But here, too, we are confronted with the 
same fallacy as above, viz., that of making the analogy cover 
more than the point intended. As an illustration of the theory 
of such motion, Prof. Tyndall’s examples are perfect. But in 
practice, it is not strictly one particle moving against another, 
because, generally, the wave radiates from a center of disturb- 
ance in all directions, so that the motion of one particle is com- 
municated to more than one before it in an ever-enlarging 
area, and lateral motion is impossible, because the adjoining 
particles are also moving in the same way. The propagation 
of the wave in the air is, therefore, again “exactly similar” in 
this respect to the propagation of a water wave. 

We are now in a position to examine Wilford’s fundamental 
error. Let us imagine that we see him before us intently gazing 
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at Prof. Tyndall's tuning fork, with a volume of “ Lectures on 
Sound” in his hand (see p. 90 et seq.). We imagine we hear 
him say: “This thing produces sound by its vibrations, does 
it? Yes, Prof. Tyndall says: ‘Imagine one of the prongs of 
the vibrating fork swiftly advancing ; it compresses the air im- 
mediately in front of it, and when it retreats it leaves a partial 
vacuum behind, the process being repeated at every subsequent 
advance and retreat. The whole function of the tuning fork is 
to carve the air into these condensations and rarefactions.’ Is 
that so? Does that produce sound? Let me see. This is a 
C fork. That pitch requires 128 vibrations, or, if the fork 
produces the sound, it must move 256 times across the field in 
a second. See how small the space over which it moves. That 
cannot affect the air much. Why, that doesn’t move more than 
eight inches a second! Let me try an experiment. Here is a 
stiff fan; I will see what kind of an air wave I can start; I 
ought to be pretty good at that. I will swing this fan, with the 
broad side to the air, over « distance of seven feet and back, 
making one stroke each second. Now let me see! Ah, yes! 
I can barely cause that delicate gas-jet to flicker at the distance 
of twenty or twenty-five feet, and I find it takes the wave just 
five seconds to travel that distance. If even J cannot make an 
air wave travel farther than twenty-five feet in five seconds, 
how should that little thing of a tuning fork generate air waves 
that travel 1,120 feet per second?” Sancta simplicitas! This 
reminds us of Till Eulenspiegel, who had been told that feathers 
were soft to sleep on. He put one large one under him on a 
board, and tried to sleep on it. Next day he said he had no 
faith in feathers ; he had one feather under him last night, and 
found his bed very hard indeed; he would not have been able 
to bear it at all if he had had more! 

But let us speak seriously. Does it need any argument to 
show that by using the fan Wilford did not produce an air wave 
at all, in the proper sense of the word, but an air current ? 
He charges scientific men with overlooking what he calls th® 
“mobility ” of the air. It is he that misstates the fact, not th® 
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scientific men whom he censures. And he knows better, too; 
for while he insists strongly in this case that air, because of its 
mobility, will move aside and speedily regain its equilibrium 
after disturbance, he is just as ready to enlarge on the res*sting 
power of the air when the motion is rapid, making it equal to 
that of granite rock (p. 129) when it suits his purpose to do so. 
He could easily have given his own explanation. The point is 
simply this: The slow motion of a body in the air only dis- 
places its particles, producing a temporary disturbance, but no 
air wave or sound wave. Rapid motion, on the other hand, 
implies impact, a stroke upon the particles with such a velocity 
that they have no time to move aside or slide over each other. 
They can only crowd upon the particles in front of them, over- 
coming for the moment their repulsion, which, however, speedily 
asserts itself, and thus brings the elasticity of the air into play. 
No motion in the air, unless it is sufficiently rapid to produce 
condensation, and consequent rarefaction, can ever produce sound. 
Hence even a vibrating tongue or spring produces no sound if 
there are fewer than 16 or 18 complete vibrations per second. 
But Wilford says the fan moves more rapidly than the prong of 
the tuning fork! Fortunately for science, his assertion does 
not make it so. He would make the tortoise in the fable run 
faster than the hare, because the hare, having run a little dis- 
tance, stopped and went to sleep while the tortoise plodded on. 
Velocity, as everybody knows, depends, not on the whole dis- 
tance passed over, but on the rapidity of motion at any given 
instant. Where the motion is uniform and continuous, the pro- 
blem of determining the velocity is very easy. But in the case 
before us, it is altogether different. Wilford’s fan moves uni- 
formly, or nearly so, over the given space. The prong of the 
tuning fork increases and diminishes its velocity in moving 
across the field, comes to a full stop, then moves back to its 
first position in the same way, the greatest velocity being al- 
ways at the central point of the arc. The prong of the tuning 
fork passes the same point in space 256 times; Wilford’s fan 
only twice! If there should still be a doubt as to which has the 
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greater velocity, here is ocular demonstration: It is a well- 
known fact that the impression made upon the retina of the eye 
is retained for an instant, that is, the image remains for the 
fraction of a second, so that a body in rapid motion is seen at 
the same time at all the points over which it moves. A vibrat- 
ing violin string, or the prong of a tuning fork, when moving 
forward and backward so as to generate sound, is, therefore, 
distinctly visible over the whole field of its vibration at the 
same time. But we defy Wilford, or any one else, to make a 
fan present such an appearance by moving it over an arc of 
seven feet in a second. Let the fan, however, be fastened to a 
revolving shaft, and let it make forty or sixty revolutions a 
second, and it will speedily assume the appearance of a revolving 
cylinder ; and what is more, it will generate a sound the pitch 
of which will rise in proportion as the number of revolutions, 
that is, the number of blows which the fan will strike the air at 
a given point, is made to increase. We see, therefore, why 
Wilford’s “ air waves” will not move forward the required dis- 
tance, or with the required velocity. They are simply local 
air currents, which do not change the relative distance of the 
particles at all. There is no “condensation” or “rarefaction” 
perceptible. But in the other case, where the molecular distance 
is changed, resulting in alternate “ condensations”’ and “‘ rare- 
factions,” it is easy to see how the impulse will spread through 
the medium, the intensity diminishing as the wave spreads over 
a larger area, until it vanishes in ‘ thin air.” 

There is one other point that ought to be noticed in this con- 
nection. On page 237, Wilford states what he calls “the 
crushing fact” that there is a certain relation between the 
amplitude (that is, the perpendicular height) of water waves and 
their length (that is, the distance from crest to crest); snd on 
pages 321-325 he enlarges on this fact, stating, also, that the 
velocity of a wave is in proportion to its size. These facts are 
held up as wonderful discoveries, as something of which scien- 
tific men are profoundly ignorant, although he admits in a foot- 
note that “the law here announced is admitted as correct in a 
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recently published English work.” It is not a new fact at all, 
nor an original discovery. An elementary text book like 
‘*Warren’s Physical Geography” has been impressing this fact 
upon the minds of “ American ” school-boys for at least fourteen 
or fifteen years. Any one can see the law stated in that work 
on page 44, Probably Wilford does not read ‘elementary ” 
books. It isa pity. But even if scientific men had not been 
acquainted with the law, it would all the same have no bearing 
on sound waves, as a moment’s reflection on the difference be- 
tween water waves and sound waves will prove to any candid 
mind. Wilford’s elaborate arguments under this head, and his 
complacent ridicule, are all wasted. 

While we are treating of this branch of the subject, we may 
as well examine the transmission of sound through other media, 
liquids and solids. Wilford makes the same mistake all 
through, insisting that, if the undulatory theory is true, ordi- 
nary water waves must be sound waves, or sound waves must 
be visible in water in the form of ordinary water waves; and 
that to transmit the sound of ‘“‘low E of the double bass,” it 
requires an actual billow in iron, “ having the prodigious length 
of four hundred and seventy-six feet from crest to crest” (p. 242), 
with “an amplitude of forty-seven feet from crest to sinus; or, 
in other words, the particles of iron constituting the entire mass 
permeated by the sound must keep up an ‘ excursion to and fro’ 
a distance of forty-seven feet, making forty of these complete 
oscillations every second!” (p. 243). It is almost a pity to 
spoil a work of genius like that, which must evidently have 
cost the author several weeks labor. But it lacks one thing: 
there is not a particle of truth in it. It is the same error over 
again, making the sound waves consist of transverse vibrations, 
when they are really longitudinal vibrations, that is, move- 
ments of the particles not across, but forward and backward in 
the line in which the wave is propagated, and then applying 
the laws of one kind of wave motion to an altogether different 
kind. Suppose we admit, for the sake of argument, that the 
sound of “ lower E double bass” can be transmitted through 
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iron. What follows? Simply this: that the particles of iron 
crowd upon each other so that a molecular tremor runs through 
the mass, producing alternate condensations and rarefactions. 
The phase of greatest condensation thus runs forward with a 
velocity seventeen times as great as in the air, that is 19,040 
feet per second, and when it has passed a given point in the 
iron, the next phase of greatest condensation cannot pass the 
same point until the first has had time to travel onward a dis- 
tance of 476 feet. But over how large a space must the indi_ 
vidual particles move? That depends simply upon the loudness 
of the sound, or the amplitude of vibration (see above p. 816, 
line 8). It need not be the one one-millionth of aninch. To 
illustrate: Let us place 476 men in a row, at an equal distance 
from each other, each one resting his arms on the shoulders of 
the man in front of him, trying at the same time to maintain his 
position in space. Let us give the first one a push, and the 
point of condensation will rapidly pass forward through the 
whole row. Now, let us try again, and tell them to let their 
arms hang down naturally, but to keep at the same relative 
distance from each other. We get the first one to advance 
slightly, the second one will have to do the same, and so on 
through the row; then we get the first one to move backward, 
the second one must do the same, and so on to the end. It is 
evident that even the slightest change in their relative distance 
would thus pass from one end of the row to the other; and if 
we substitute for the external regulation which we have assumed 
in this case, the internal force of elasticity between the particles 
of iron, our illustration is complete. This makes clear, as we 
think, the nature of sound waves in any medium, and disposes 
of Wilford’s whole stock in trade so far as this branch of the 
subject is concerned. It is true that in the Sheldrake Corre- 
spondence (p. 62) Wilford denies what he calls the ‘molecular 
theory” of the expansion and contraction of bodies, and gives 
a luminous explanation of his own which deserves attention. 
He says in substance, “If a body expands, it simply swells ; if 
you ask how, I answer by the swelling of its atoms, and these 
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atoms swell by the swelling of their constituent parts, etc. If 
the particles could move farther apart, their cohesion would be 
destroyed, and the mass would fall to pieces!!”” This looks a 
little like “ a convenient invisible dodge” (p. 248). But, never 
mind. The difficulty with the theory is that, to make abso- 
lutely solid bodies expand and contract, that is to make atomic 
masses, large or small, fill out more and legs space alternately, 
is to make “‘ something: out of nothing,” and nothing out of 
something. And how could an ordinarily incompressible solid, 
like a rod of iron or steel, bend without breaking, if the relative 
distance of the “‘ atoms’”’ could not change without destroying 
cohesion? We prefer, therefore, to believe with a!l those who 
have investigated the subject, that matter consists proximately 
of molecules, held in position by the forces of attraction and 
repulsion, so as to allow freedom of motion to and fro within 
certain limits which depend upon the state of aggregation, 
whether gaseous, liquid or solid. These molecules, according 
to Sir William Thomson, cannot exceed the one five-millionth 
of an inch in diameter. 

It would be in order next to take up the subject of velocity, 
and show the utter absurdity of Wilford’s objections to the 
undulatory theory of sound on that score ; but the space which 
we have at command on the present occasion forbids our con- 
sidering even one-tenth of the passages marked. We must, 
however, refer to a few points in passing. The author insists 
that the velocity with which a sound-wave is propagated through 
any given medium cannot exceed that of the body which gave 
it its impulse. This again involves a confusion of ideas,—a 
confounding of the mechanical onward movement of a body, 
and the forward movement of molecular disturbance by the oscil- 
lation, or to and fro movement of the particles, in virtue of their 
elasticity. Any one who has carefully read what we have said 
on the nature of sound-waves will readily work out his own so- 
lution, and we can safely leave out the discussion of the violin- 
bow and the trip-hammer, pp. 95-100, &c., which were only 
introduced by Profs. Tyndall and Helmholtz, to show that slow 
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motion in one direction, like the bending of a spring or bow, 
may give rise to rapid motion in another direction through the 
action of elasticity. But it may be worth while to refer to the 
author’s charge that the theoretical computation of what the 
velocity of sound ought to be in any given medium, does not 
correspond with the observed facts in the case. This charge is 
utterly groundless, as can be readily seen by referring to any 
standard work on the subject. Let those who are curious to 
see the formulas, consult Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy, Gan- 
ot’s Physics, or the article Acoustics in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. We can here give only results. The general principle is, 
that the velocity of sound in any one medium is equal to the 
square root of the elasticity multiplied by the ratio of its specific 
heat under constant pressure to its specific heat at constant 
volume, and divided by its density. Applying this to common 
air, we get a theoretical velocity of 1090 feet per sound at 
zero centigrade, that is 82° F. The observed velocity, re- 
duced to the same temperature, is according to Van Der Kolk, 
1091 ft. 8 in., and according to Mr. Stone, 1099.6 feet. For 
water the theoretical velocity at 32° F. is 4680 ft., while the 
observed velocity at from 47° to 59° F. is from 4708 to 4714 
feet. For iron the theoretical velocity is 17,000 ft. Werth- 
eim’s experimental determination is 16,459 feet. When we 
take into consideration the difficulty of determining the veloci- 
ties accurately in liquids and solids by experiment, this agree- 
ment is overwhelming testimony in favor of the theory, instead 
of being “ diametrically opposed” to it; and it does not make 
a particle of difference whether Newton or La Place first suc- 
ceeded in taking all the elements into consideration, so as to 
reach the correct result. Wilford raises a dense cloud of dust 
to hide the fact, and has much to say about lead, gold, &c., 
which, as he asserts, have high density and low elasticity, as 
compared with air, and yet transmit sound with greater velocity. 
But he does not choose to tell us that air and lead cannot be 
directly compared as to their elasticity, because.the one is a 
gas and the other a solid. In the former case the elasticity is 
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proportional to the pressure ; in the latter case the elasticity is 
determined by ascertaining the extent to which a column of the 
given medium will stretch under the influence of a certain weight 
when suspended. Making allowance for the different states of 
aggregation the law holds in all cases, and if Wilford had 
chosen to make a fair comparison, it would only have been ne- 
cessary to compare gas with gas, liquid with liquid, or solid 
with solid. 

Perhaps the most characteristic performance of the whole 
book is Wilford’s discussion of the law according to which the 
intensity of sound diminishes as the distance from the point of 
origin increases, and of the relation between the intensity and 
the velocity of sound. See pp. 150-166. The law of intensity 
is generally stated as follows: The intensity of a sound dimin- 
ishes in proportion as the square of the distance from its source 
increases. ‘To illustrate this law, Wilford quotes from Prof. 
Tyndall, on p. 152, as follows: . . s . 
“ Take the case of a shell of air of a certain thickness with a 
radius of one foot, reckoned from the centre of explosion. A 
shell of air of the same thickness, but of two feet radius, will 
contain four times the quantity of matter ; if three feet, it will 
contain nine times the quantity of matter: if four feet, it will 
contain sixteen times the quantity of matter, and soon. Thus 
the quantity of matter set in motion augments as the square of 
the distance from the centre of the explosion. The intensity or 
loudness of sound diminishes in the same proportion.” Then 
Wilford proceeds to apply this law as follows: At the “ distance 
of 4 feet from the sounding body, the loudness is only one-siz- 
teenth as great as directly at the sounding body ;” at the dis- 
tance of 100 feet, “it is only one-10,000th the loudness as at its 
source” (p. 152), &c. On pp. 163-164 Wilford hits upon the 
happy thought that if ‘‘ metres, or rods, or inches, or furlongs, 
or miles, or leagues,” were used as the measure, the result would 
in each case be different!!! Applying this to the steam-siren, 
which can be heard at the distance of ten miles, he says: “ Let 
us suppose the sound of the steam-siren to diminish for ten 
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miles as the square of the distance from the sounding body, and 
that we hold Prof. Tyndall rigidly to the correctness of his 
mode of computing the ratio of proportionate decrease by com- 
pelling him to employ inches instead of ‘feet’ as his measure. 
Then, instead of finding the sound of the ten mile station pos- 
sessing the one-2,000,000,000th of its original intensity, as it 
necessarily must have when ‘feet’ are employed, it actually 
possesses but the one-400,000,000,000th as much intensity as 
at the start, or in other words, it is but the one-200th as loud 
as it would be by adopting ‘feet’ as the measure! Of course, 
Prof. Tyndall never thought of this, &c.,(p. 164). Still Wilford 
very considerately says he will not deny “but that sound may 
diminish in loudness as the square of the distance from its 
source, under some sort of restricted measurement.” But he 
sapiently concludes that the measure must always be exactly 
adapted to the intensity of the sound at the start!! Certainly, 
the author who can give birth to an idea like that, ought to 
have a medal. There is no reason, of course, why Wilford 
should not compute in inches if he chooses. In comparing the 
intensity of the sun’s attraction for the planets at different dis- 
tances, he might, as he is so fond of large numbers, compute in 
thousandths of an inch instead of miles. But if he arrived at 
absolutely different results every time he used a different de- 
nomination, most people would lose confidence in him. But, 
can figures lie? Yes, most egregiously, as we shall presently 
see. 

The intensity of sound diminishes in a certain proportion. 
Proportion means the equality of two ratios. Each ratio implies 
two numbers or quantities. Prof. Tyndall says, at the distance 
of two feet the quantity of matter disturbed (he means in the 
surface or * shell” of the sphere at that distance) is four times 
as great. Four times as great as what? Four times as great 
as at the distance of ONE FOOT from the point of origin. There 
you have a ratio, viz., between the square of one and the square 
of two. At the distance of three feet the quantity of matter 
eae is nine times as great as at the distance of one foot. 

1 
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And so on. Now, the intensity of sound at these points is in 
the inverse ratio of the square of the distance; that is, at two 
feet the sound has only one-fourth the intensity that it has at 
one foot from the point of origin; at three feet, one-ninth the 
intensity it has at one foot. And it does not make one particle 
of difference what denomination or what measure is taken, 
whether inches, or rods, or miles, the result is always the same, 
except that the terms of the ratio are different. At ten inches 
the intensity of the sound is one-100 of what it is at one inch 
from the point of origin; at ten rods the intensity is 1-100 of 
what it is at one rod; at ten miles, 1-100 of what it is at one 
mile. But how does Wilford compute? Oh, he always goes 
back to the start—to the point of origin! Here is his own 
language: ‘‘ At two half miles from the instrument the inten- 
sity of the sound would be but one-fourth what it is as it leaves 
the siren; at three half miles the intensity would be but one- 
ninth, * * and at twenty half miles the intensity would have 
diminished, by such a measure of ratio, to one-four hundredth 
of what it was at the start. Do you see what that involves? 
It makes one term of the ratio zero, and hence dividing the two 
terms to determine the value of the ratio, we find that the quo- 
tient will be infinity! Wilford really has no ratio at all. No 
wonder he gets a different result every time he uses a different 
measure ! 
“ Waer der Gedank’ nicht so verwuenscht gescheidt, 
Man waer versucht, ihn herzlich dumm zu nennen !” 

But does not Prof. Tyndall say that the ratio of decrease in 
sound-intensity, is as the square of the distance from its source? 
Certainly. To get a ratio you must always take two points at 
a certain distance from the source. You can compare one foot 
and three feet, or any other distance. So also two feet and six 
feet. In the latter case, the square of two being four, and of 
six, thirty-six, the intensity of sound is } at siz feet from the 
source, of what it is at two feet. But no one ever heard a sound 
at its origin, and no one before Wilford ever thought of com- 
puting the ratio of decrease by making one term zero. 
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There is even a worse piece of jugglery on pp. 153, 154, 
where the author discusses the relation of what we may call the 
heat-factor in the velocity of sound. He assumes, first, that 
the velocity of sound must be in proportion to its intensity; 
secondly, that a portion of its velocity in the air, say }, or 174 
ft. per second, is due, according to theory, to the heat developed 
in the air by its condensation in forming a sound-wave ; that 
the full amount of this augmentation of velocity must be pre- 
sent to the farthest point at which a sound is audible. There- 
fore he concludes that “if there is any truth in the wave-theory, 
it follows as a self-evident proposition, since the sound increases 
in loudness as we trace it backward toward its source by Prof. 
Tyndall's law, ‘as the square of the distance,’ that it increases 
in its augmentation of heat and velocity in the same proportion !” 
Then he proceeds, by beginning where the sound does not begin, 
viz. at the distance of ten miles from the point of origin, and 
computing backwards by means of a ratio which is no ratio at 
all, one which shows no relation to the point of origin, to prove 
on the assumptions stated above, that the compression of the 
air must increase with the increase of intensity, that the heat- 
factor and the velocity of sound must increase in the same pro- 
portion, and thus tracing the sound back toward the siren he 
finds that it would at last, or rather at first, have “‘more than 
347 times the velocity of light!” 

We have already attended to Wilford’s ratios, and we have 
shown above (p. 316) that the velocity of transmission is some- 
thing altogether different from the intensity of a sound, the 
latter being in proportion to the distance over which the indi- 
vidual particles swing (a very short distance in any case), and 
the former, being simply the forward movement of the point of 
disturbance. The only difference in the velocity, therefore, 
according to theory (and that is what Wilford claims to discuss) , 
that could arise, would have to be due to the effect of heat 
Now let us see. According to Deschanel { Natural Philosophy- 
Sound—p. 801) the ratio between the two specific heats is 
1.408 or about 1.41. The value of the increment can, therefore, 
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never exceed the decimal .168 or about 3, and it can never be 
less than 0. Practically it is found to be about the former, be- 
cause experiments to determine the velocity of sound are always 
made by measuring the space between any given point and the 
point of origin, that is where the effect of compression is great- 
est, if there is any difference at all. It may be cunning, there. 
fore, or it may be stupid on the part of Wilford, to assume 
what no experiment has ever proved, that sounds still have the 
highest possible velocity, admitted by theory, at the point where 
they cease to be audible, and then reason backward (and by such 
reasoning!) to show that their velocity at first must have been 
much greater; but it is certainly not “scientific” except in 
Wilford’s sense of the word. If there is any difference, so far 
as these considerations go, it must lie in the heat-factor, that is, 
between } and zero. That is, the velocity at the freezing point 
can never be less than 934 ft., and it can never be greater than 
3 of 934 ft. or 934+156=1090 ft. We have said, if there is 
any difference, and we have said it advisedly; for there is a 
difference, Wilford to the contrary notwithstanding. We can- 
not here enter into the discussion of the cause or causes; but 
the fact is undeniable, and is now recognized by standard au- 
thorities. (See Ganot’s Physics, and Art. Sound in Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica). Ernshaw first called attention to the fact, 
and it has been proved since by Regnault’s careful experiments 
We beg to call the reader’s attention to three points: 1. Cap- 
tain Parry, in the North Polar regions, found in his experiments 
for determining the velocity of sound that at a distance of 24 
miles he invariably heard the discharge of the cannon before 
he heard the word fire, which of course preceded the discharge, 
This shows that the louder sound has the higher velocity. 2. 
Regnault found that the velocity of sound gradually decreases 
as it proceeds farther from the source. He found that the ve- 
locity of sound had decreased 2.2 ft. per second in passing from 
a distance of 4000 ft. to one of 7000 ft. 3. He also found that 
notes of low pitch are transmitted more rapidly than high-ones. 
(See Ency. Brit.) We find, therefore, that the current theory 
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is sustained at all points, and that Wilford has not a particle of 
ground to stand upon, either so far as his objections go, or so 
far as his “new theory” is concerned, according to which the 
velocity of sound in the same medium must be absolutely uni- 
form. 

It was our intention at this point to take up the objections 
urged against the undulatory theory on account of supposed 
mechanical difficulties involved in it, and then to turn to the 
subject of “interference.” Wilford’s treatment of these topics 
is rich, and full of ‘original ideas” as strikingly absurd, to say 
the least, as any we have as yet met with. But our space is 
exhausted, and as these points are merely incidental, and 
we believe that any one who has fairly mastered the fundamental 
idea of wave-motion can easily work out his own solution, we 
forbear for the present. 

In conclusion we would simply say to those who are inter- 
ested in the discussion of the questions of which “‘ The Problem 
of Life” professes to treat, that it is easy to find an abundance 
of much better reading matter on these subjects than that fur- 
nished in Wilford’s book. Besides the errors and misconcep- 
tions with which the reader is continually confronted, there is, 
as we have already intimated, the difficulty of deciding whether, 
or to what extent, Wilford is in earnest, or writes with an hon- 
est purpose. There is room for serious doubt, for instance, 
where he discusses the stridulation of the locust as to whether 
he is unconsciously exposing his own ignorance, or whether he 
is presuming on the want of precise knowledge on the part of 
those whom he addresses. The word locust itself is ambigu- 
ous; it may mean the cicada and it may mean the grasshopper. 
The term is really applied to the latter, but it is the former 
that produces the stridulating sound to which Wilford evident- 
ly refers. On p. 171 he leaves his readers under the impres- 
sion that the insect produces the sound by beating or kicking 
the air with its legs; but on p. 316 he says the insect produces 
the sound by rasping its legs against the nervures of the wings. 
The latter is true of the grasshopper; the former is not true 
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of either grasshopper or cicada. Thus he fails to give a cor- 
rect explanation of the generation of the sound, and is alto- 
gether silent about the wonderful apparatus by which its inten- 
sity is increased. But he has abundant room to dilate on sup- 
posed physical difficulties in the propagation of the sound in 
the form of air-waves, every one of which could easily be 
shown to have no basis in fact whatever. 

By all means, let scientific investigation go on. It will 
not hurt the cause of religion. And if any one is anxious 
to know what objections there are to the theories of spon- 
taneous generation and natural selection, let him read Pas- 
teur, Agassiz, Dawson, Mivart, and Virchow, yes, even Darwin 
and Heckel in preference to the vaporings of those who have 
never studied the subject. For we believe that “The truth is 
mighty and it will prevail.” 





| III. 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BY REV. C. Z. WEISER, D.D. 


“The Union" of {all true Christians—This is the Reformation of the XIXth 
Century.’’ (Merle d’Aubigne.) 

Dip Dr. D’Aubigne herein utter a truth which challenges a 
responsive Amen from the public conscience of Christendom, or 
merely. a hyperbole of sentimental ebullition? Likely, those 
who still maintain that the unending divisions in the Church of 
Christ are providentially ordered, and exert a favorable influ- 
ence in the Christian cause, will see in his grand proposition 
only another evidence of an amiable enthusiasm. Neverthe- 
less, others will be ready to exclaim, ex corde :—‘So mote it 
be!” 

A certaia scene in the Tragedy of the Cross is given us by 
the evangelist John, in these words:—‘ Then the soldiers, 
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when they had crucified Jesus, took his garments, and made 
four parts, to every soldier a part ; and also his coat: now the 
coat was without seam, woven from the top throughout. They 
said therefore among themselves, Let us not rend it, but cast 
lots for it whose it shall be: that the Scripture might be ful- 
filled, which saith, They parted my raiment among them, and 
for my vesture did they cast lots.” (Chap. 19: vs. 23-4.) 
Unless this cautious transaction embodies the kernel of a 
symbol and prophecy, it is difficult to say why David should 
have given it room in his xxii, Psalm, or why the mystic 
Apostle should quote it in his narrative of the Crucifixion of 
our Lord. Indeed, in any other view, it wears a common-place 
look, and suggests the habit of ordinarily dividing the clothes 
of a deceased member of a broken household. The noted 
item, however, that the vesture was not rent, because it was 
‘*woven from the top throughout,” lifts it above the common 
plane. The fact that this was “ without seam” moved the sol- 
diers not to part it; but St. John saw in it the fulfilling of a 
divine ordering. It is not then the parting of the outer gar- 
ment, exclusively or mainly, on the one side, nor the preserva- 
tion of the tunic whole, on the other, that gives the transaction 
an importance; but the facts together. Thus taken, we may 
discern the symbolical character of the occurrence. The ex- 
ternal garments of Christ’s Body will and may prove subjects 
and occasions of divisions; but the inner circle of the Church’s 
life must not be broken. If Christ is not divided, as St. Paul 
teaches, His Body may just as little be rent—though externals 
and non-essentials may afford ground for partings. And in ac- 
cordance with this thought we find, too, that the most radical 
sectarian even, will concede a unity at the ce nter and heart of 
the Christian Church, in the face of the variegation of the 
outer coverings. All contention and controversy, no matter 
how fiercely they rage along and over the out-posts, cease mag- 
ically, as it were, in proportion as the opponents press each 
other towards and into the citadel. This strange contradic- 
tion, that has now preserved itself for several centuries, of car- 
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rying one heart under many faces, cannot maintain itself much 
longer, we sincerely believe, as well as earnestly pray. Why 
should the fair countenance and warm heart of the Lamb’s 
Bride still longer wear a cold vizor, only to disguise and dis- 
figure Her unsullied loveliness ? 

It is conceded on all hands, that the Lord founded His 
Church on one ‘rock,’ in unity. He predicates all Her pre- 
rogatives and powers on the ground of Her single life and 
spirit. The Apostles deprecated a division between Jewish 
and Gentile converts, and to avert a threatened schism, called 
the earliest Christian Synod—in fiery contrast with modern 
Convocations, Councils, Conferences, and Synods—which con- 
vene rather to erect and emphasize than to erase and remove 
the obstacles hindering the unity of the Church. St. Paul 
grows indignant over the attempted defence of a fragmentary 
Christian economy. ‘Now I beseech you brethren, by the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among you; but that ye 
be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in the same 
judgment. For it hath been declared unto me of you, my 
brethren, by them which are of the house of Chloe, that there 
are contentions among you. Now this I say, that every one 
of you saith, I am of Paul; and I am of Apollos; andI am 
of Cephas; and I am of Christ. Is Christ divided? Was 
Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of 
Paul ?”’(1 Cor. 1: 10-13.) 

Whilst the sad spectacle of a schismatic Church is antici- 
pated in various places of the Holy Scripture; whilst it is 
lamented over as an evil at the door, it is still assumed and 
abhorred as an abnormity, and in absolute contradiction to 
Her oneness in origin and life. I BELIEVE IN OnE, Hoty, 
CaTHOLIC AND AposToLic CHuURCH, is the saintly formula in 
which Her healthy state is unequivocally expressed. The fact, 
that the Christian Church falls into numberless divisions proves 
an unhealthy and diseased state, which not only mars Her unity, 
but Her sanctity and catholicity as well. 
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Such a confession does not, indeed, debar us from conceding 
that schisms in the Church have been overruled for good, so as 
to cause the madness and wrath of men to promote the glory 
of God. Men do evil, from which God is forever drawing 
good, as Samson’s riddle clearly teaches: “Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 
(Judges, chap. 14:14.) But onlya defective system of mo- 
rality may endorse the maxims: “ Let us continue in sin, that 
grace may abound,” (Rom. chap. 6: 1); ‘ Let us do evil that 
good may come,” (Rom. chap. 3: 8). On such a theory, all 
evils might be defended, whilst the deep line between right and 
wrong is quickly made to fade away entirely. 

On the other hand, an indictment of many counts may be 
maintained against Sectarianism, on every one of which it will 
stand convicted as an evil, in its spirit and soul, as well as in 
its tendencies and results. 

1. Sectarianism springs from an evil egg or embryo. In its 
selfishness, it would boldly define who have a right to belong to 
the Church of Christ, and who have not. God has laid one 
found@tion fur the Universal Christian Church, by declaring in 
plain words, that they who are baptized into Christ, were bap- 
tized into His death, that they put on Christ, that they were to 
count themselves dead indeed to sin, but alive unto God; risen 
with Christ. (Rom. chap. 6: 3-11). Erring men have as- 
sumed to be wise above that which is written, and have under- 
taken to lay other foundations. Surely, the disapproval of 
God must rest upon the confusion which is the consequence of 
men’s vanity! Earnest men feel it. And although they may 
not acknowledge that the refuge lies in returning to an estab- 
lishment of dead uniformity, they will not forever shut their 
eyes and ears against the confusion of Babel. “Is it not rather 
in the bolder, freer proclamation of God’s universal Gospel; of 
a Church founded on Christ the Son of God and the Son of 
man; of His justification of each man as a spiritual creature 
—a child of God created to trust Him, to know Him, to ex- 
hibit His likeness?” But on such a broad platform Secta- 
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rianism would vanish into nothingness in the twinkling of an 
eye. Charity is poison and death to selfhood, on which alone 
the sect-system can stand. “ There is one body, and one Spirit, 
even as we are called in one hope of our calling: One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism; one God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in us all” (Eph. chap. 4: 4-6). 
Such is the language of Gospel charity. And over against it, 
though accepted as a universal and eternal truth, stands a 
many-headed Sectarianism. The effect of the contradiction, 
so extensive and malign, tells alas! with fearful and fatal force 
in every direction. 

2. Outside of the Christian realm there remains yet much 
land to be possessed. Worldlings, unbelievers and agnostics ; 
the impenitent and the heathen—a world without God is to be 
churched, that is, restored and brought into proper relation to 
God, its Centre and Creator; but prejudices are generated and 
fostered by the reign of ecclesiastical disharmony in all these 
directions. The impenitent become more hardened; the scep- 
tical grows positively infidel ; the agnostic inflates himself with 
scientific profanity and blasphemy; and the Gentile natiens re- 
cede into deeper shade and night—whilst the sects are dissipa- 
ting the inner life of the Church in contending for technicali- 
ties. May we not believe, that long ere now all the uncentered 
or false-centered nations of the earth might have been enlight- 
ened with the light from above, and brought within the one 
fold, were the means, energies and efforts which are spent in 
building and extending local, provincial, national, and rival 
establishments, and in magnifying internal shibboleths of dis- 
sensions, concentrated and appropriated towards the conver- 
sion, civilization and evangelization of the world? The arith- 
metical calculations so frequently made by our social re- 
formers, by which it is so plainly proven, how much better it 
were for society, could the millions which are now lavished on 
the acquisition of luxuries—tobacco and strong drink—be di- 
verted into the channels of benevolence and missions, and the 
Christianization of humanity—this self-evident conclusion falls 
till-born to the ground, aside of the Sectarian monstrosity and 
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extravagant policy maintained within the many flocks of the 
one fold. As party-spirit renders men selfish and clannish, par- 
tizans will burden themselves and their religious coteries by 
denominational taxation and tithes, and become martyrs to 
their own cause rather than to that of the Redeemer. Schools, 
colleges, and seminaries are founded and sustained under duress, 
confessedly for the purpose of instilling and perpetuating sec- 
tarian idiosyncracies, first and foremost, and only secondarily 
in the interest of a common Christianity. Who can wonder, 
so long as such grovelling aims are set, and so narrow a hori- 
zon is walled around, that more hay, straw and stubble, than 
gold, silver and precious stones, are brought for the building 
of the temple, and that the lookers on should fear more for the 
fall of the structure, than joyfully enter the list of laborers, 
with the conviction that within its walls they may find a sure 
and safe dwelling-place ? 

It is hardly satisfactory to such, to be told that they must 
not confound the occasion with the cause, and that where there 
is a will on their part, there is always to be found a way, even 
over acknowledged obstacles and difficulties. They do know 
that the Gospel does pronounce a woe on these who cause of- 
fences to come, or create stones of stumbling and rocks of of- 
fence. E.g.—The Holy Eucharist has stood for nearly two 
thousand years, as a centre of union. All Christians profess- 
edly joy over the ‘ one bread’ and the ‘ one cup '"—the blessed 
communion. As such a magnet of souls it ever and always at- 
tracts, when preserved free from alloy. And yet, just this 
common feast has become the signal of separation! A com- 
mon hearth and home; one roof-tree ; one bed and board ; one 
house of worship even; but different Eucharists for husband 
and wife, for parents and children, for Christian brethren! Is 
it probable, that the un-churchman or woman will feel prompted 
to repristinate the classic testimony of the astounded pagan, 
and say: ‘BEHOLD! HOW THESE CHRISTIANS LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER!” The ‘one bread’ and the ‘one cup’ has become 
the bread of bitterness and the cup of adversity. THE 
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Lorp’s Supper for rich and poor, for men of all races, kin- 
dreds, conditions, opinions, and ages, has become a transubstan- 
tiation, a consubstantiation, a mystification, or a memorializa- 
tion table, to which we are severally invited, on condition that 
we eat and drink the peculiar dogma, theory, or view, in, with, 
and under it. Whatever fascination their adjuncts may pos- 
sess for the partizan divine and sectarian leader, let it be pro- 
claimed aloud, that the hungry and thirsting soul cares not to 
be fed with “the grains of Paschasius, a few globules of 
Luther, and an infusion of Zwingli, or the agua pura of 
George Fox.” 

3. Sectarianism occasions a hand-fast Clergy. Great as is 
the field, the laborers are few. The cry is ever for men and 
means. We verily believe, that there are already men enough 
employed—uselessly and unwisely employed—to till the whole 
world, were they but ranked and quartered, legitimately sta- 
tioned and appointed over waste places. But scattering and 
gathering; marching and countermarching ; crossing and re- 
crossing ; flanking and outflanking—in order to prosecute such 
dual work the ranks must be recruited. Sectarianism drafts 
twelve men in many a district or town, in which three or six 
could do the work, and do it effectually. The humiliating wail 
of ‘starving preachers,’ ‘needy and seedy parsons,’ might be 
stilled. Ministerial households would no longer be spoken of 
compassionately and patronizingly, as straitened in means, and 
wanting in necessaries and comforts. The laborer for the Gos- 
pel has the sure promise of reward ; but we have not yet found 
an assurance of wages for men who serve merely in the inter- 
est of things of doubtful disputation. In the miraculous feasts 
in the desert, it is told us, that the comparatively few disciples 
served the many thousands of men, women and children, so 
that all did eat and were filled. But this was only feasible be- 
cause the Master had first ranked and classified the hosts. In 
the same efficient manner it were possible to serve the nations 
with the Gospel, if no more were required than simply to sup- 
ply their real spiritual wants. The prayer of our common 
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Lord for the gathering of the sheep in one fold, is violently 
forestalled by the protesting policy of Sectarianism. 

4, The Sect System fetters the Christian Laity. The face 
of the Lamb’s Bride has been most sadly marred by the dis- 
traction and tearing asunder—as much so fully as was the 
heavenly countenance of the Lamb, under the chastisement of 
wicked executioners. Her native sanctity has suffered greatly 
in consequence of the induction of such members through the 
spirit of rivalry as detract from the Church. Every separate 
organization endeavors to swell the number of its adherents. 
Hence the distinction between “ professors of religion” and 
‘nominal’ members, on the one side, and the truly spiritual, 
on the other. That wheat and tares are to be expected to grow 
in the field, does not warrant the laborers in the cause to plant 
the latter. Unworthy men within not seldom keep worthy 
men without. The worthy ones within, moreover, are made to 
suffer unnecessary burdens, The free and voluntary flow of 
benevolence and charity, becomes a forced giving under high 
pressure, The pastor, the current outlays of the congregation, 
the denominational periodicals and enterprises, which must be 
sustained, occasion constant and heavy drafts on the large- 
hearted and generous spirits of the clan. Certain isolated in- 
dividuals, in not a few instances, become the burden bearers 
and pillars, in a wee establishment, which but for these would 
not exist beyond thirty days. A waste of gifts is thus con- 
fronting their own eyes, without a prospect of relief too, since 
the sacrifice adds no force in number, or moral weight, and 
thus the draining goes on, until the master-spirit is released in 
death, when the sickly body dies on the same day. Alas! that 
the ointment had not been spent so as to fill the whole house. 
The breaking of an alabaster box is not in itself an act of he- 
roic charity; the sacred head of the Lord must be anointed 
thereby withal. Non-essential peculiarities hardly deserve 
such self-denial and sacrifices as many well meaning and large 
hearted sectarian men subject themselves to. How much larger 
an interest would accrue to the handsome donations bequeathed, 
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were they cast in a common treasury! Is there not charity 
money enough invested already, to plant the whole earth over 
with institutions and Churches, were but the prodigal economy 
of the sect-system out-lived ? 

From whatever side we approach the shield, then, it presents 
the same ominous device of evil. And the efforts made in 
different quarters, by denominations and denominational di- 
vines, to define and bring into relief controversial dogmas and 
distinctive doctrines, the more unsightly the design grows. 
Controversialists may flatter themselves under the fiction that 
they are doing grand service for God and His Kingdom, by 
carrying forward theological controversy, by magnifying points 
of difference and aggravating disputed and discordant ele- 
ments ; but it must not be forgotten that the tower of Babel 
became the monument of folly, in consequence of the confu- 
sion of tongues. The flames of contention are fanned; the 
sparks of friction rain down more copiously; the passions are 
turned into white heat ; tempers are made angular ; trifles are 
magnified ; small men are elevated on hobbies; a pulpit bigot- 
ry is cultivated; communities are distracted by the various 
partizan centres—all these calamities are generated without 
presenting any compensation. It is plain, then, that the di- 
vine who covers himself with eclét as a controversialist, can 
barely take full and front rank as a minister of reconciliation. 
To defend ‘ the faith once delivered to the saints’ is well worth 
contending for zealously, provided the spirit of love and char- 
ity be not eliminated ; but special pleading for a shibboleth is 
not unto edification, nor unto personal immortality. 

And what shall we say, then? On the diagnosis of the sore 
calamity, surely, nothing more need be said. Perhaps, these 
pages may even be considered, as a fit appendix to the ‘ Book 
of Lamentations’—a complaining and wailing over the mise- 
ries of Zion. But, as the sighings of the weeping prophet are 
beset afore and aft by grand prospectives, so, too, need the 
faithful not despair of the Jerusalem of to-day, though dangers 
have surrounded the City of God, in no age did the gates of 
hell eventually prevail. 
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1. The prodigal son came to the end of his mad wanderings 
when the cry Peccavi! was wrung from his heart. That was 
the crisis, the end of his departure and the beginning of his 
return. The same conviction is heard from the erring chil- 
dren of the divine household over the land. The sect-plague 
is heartily and loudly confessed and regretted. 

2. Had not the acknowledgment of the unhappy son been 
followed by a resolute retracing of his steps homeward, his cry 
might have been but an idle lamentation after all. Nor will 
the confession of the misery of sectarianism avail in the least, 
unless an actual and practical reformation be inaugurated. 
Judgment must begin in the house of God, And this begin- 
ning, if at all of a bona fide kind, will reveal certain features : 

a. Controversy will be abandoned on all non-essentials, 
6. Discussion will be conducted in the spirit of a Christian 
irenics. ¢. Peculiarities and points of discrepancy will no 
longer be set in the foreground. d. The great and essential 
facts common to all Churches will be emphasized. e. Charity, 
which ‘‘beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things,” will soon so marvellously ‘ cover a 
multitude of sins’ as to surprise the radical sectarian even, 
that brethren of one household should have remained apart so 
long. It is a common saying, that ‘desperate diseases require 
desperate remedies.’ Hence it will be inferred at once, that 
the unity and fellowship of the distracted kingdom cannot 
come over so smooth and placid a sea. Let it be remembered, 
however, that a little spark enkindles a great fire, if a mass 
of combustibles prove at hand. And the mass of ‘hay, 
straw and stubble’ in the Church is verily at hand, for the 
spark of Divine Charity to create a universal conflagration, if 
it be but allowed to sink down and into it. Shepherd and 
flock realize the abnormity of a divided house to the full. Any 
brave, earnest man has always been able to rally followers 
around the standard of Union. And although his work has in- 
variably fruited in adding one fragment to the many, instead of 
dissolving and merging the many into one, still, the very next 
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unionistic hero draws many after himself. What is the reason 
that repeated failures in this direction are forever followed by 
renewed attempts? Because a chord is struck that vibrates 
through all Christian hearts, though all may not confide in the 
hand that strikes it. An unskillful performance does not prove 
the death of a piece of real harmony. “Truth crushed to 
earth shall rise again.” 

As an evidence of the membership’s regard for the sect-re- 
straints imposed upon them, we quote the pointed words of an 
editorial from a Philadelphia secular daily—The Press:—*“ It 
is, we are sorry to think, an evidence of the Church’s loss of 
much of its strength and fidelity that so many congregations 
of late, of all denominations, have shown the spirit of indif- 
ference, if not insubordination, to regular constituted author- 
ity, and that so many of the ecclesiastical organizations in 
which it is lodged are so timid and reluctant in relation to its 
exercise. Waning respect for authority in our day has become 
only too common in all departments of life, and the Church, 
which is the highest and holiest of all, has by no means es- 
caped the prevailing contagion. Yet, of all organisms or asso- 
ciations, this is the one which should set an example of uni- 
form and conscientious respect for ‘the powers that be.’ 
Possibly this evil may find much of its origin and support in the 
sect-system, which renders it easy for a congregation, when not 
allowed to have its own way, to pull up stakes and transfer 
itself to another denomination. But, whatever be the radix of 
the difficulty, it is a sore and serious one, and by its abatement 
the cause of pure and undefiled religion would be very mate- 
rially aided. The failure of the external machinery to work 
smoothly and effectually is both a cause and an evidence of in- 
ward decline and debility.” (Mov. 16, 1882). 

However strong the bonds and fetters of Sectarianism may 
be, passion has ever proven able to snap them as quickly as 
Samson did the withes. Why should not Charity, then, be able 
to remove the mountains which stand in the way of Christian 
Union? True, religion allianced with prejudice forms an ada- 
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mantine chain; but it is gratifying to know that many souls, 
good and true, possess religion without the alloy. And such 
spirits who realize a pure and undefiled mind of Christ are-the 
hope for a Universal Church? 

An intelligent, successful, aged and religious merchant of 
Philadelphia, once declared it as his deliberate conviction, that 
Protestantism could and ought to be reduced down to four 
principal denominations,—Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Baptist. In these, he maintained, all complexions of faith, 
outside of the Roman Catholic Church, might sink into their 
several fundamental colors. We reproduce his original idea, 
not so much for the purpose of endorsing his orthodoxy, but 
merely to prove that there is some thinking done on the sub- 
ject of Christian union, by intelligent laymen. We verily be- 
lieve that the Christian laity, were an opportunity afforded to 
voice itself, would vote to change the ecclesiastical archipelago 
into some four great continents, or, perhaps, into a Pacific 
ocean. An Episcopal rector, who received his training at 
Yale and has developed into a learned and well informed di- 
vine, by years of diligent and conscientious study, once spoke 
sanguinely to us of the propriety of calling a Convocation of 
all the adherents of the various denominations, who believe in 
the objective elements of Christianity, in an educational relig- 
ion, sacramental grace and a liturgical cultus. He cherished, 
in this way, the hope of opening the door to a household, 
under which many might be culled out from all the flocks now 
scattered over the Christian plain; whilst a counter flocking 
might be expected, on the part of those who consider them- 
selves antipodal. And to show his willingness to concede his 
full part towards such a confederation, he spoke of his readi- 
ness to accept the Heidelberg Catechism as a common basis of 
doctrine. He spoke solely for himself; and whether we con- 
sider the plan utopian or not, the spirit of the man betrays a 
restlessness and dissatisfaction under the direful sect-system 
which seems to us absolutely refreshing. And the same sug- 
gestion _ a hearty echo from the lips of a staid and vener- 
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able Lutheran Clergyman—a Lutheran of Lutherans. He ad- 
dended it by confessing his readiness to sacrifice the name of 
Luther even, and to adopt the original Protestant title Evan- 
GELICAL, 

To be sure, it will be said, that these men are not of the in- 
ner ranks of Theologians. Hold! They are. And were they 
not, we have yet to learn that the Scribes of old had ever 
proven themselves anxious and efficient leaders on the way 
towards fraternity. We may accordingly expect the trumpet- 
call to emanate from the Pulpit, rather than from the cloister 
or the lecture hall. Hence a more frequent association of pas- 
tors, a walking together, again and again, in all those ways 
which are common, could not but prove the occasion to an 
abandoning of ways that are peculiar and things that are vain. 
The flocks would follow and obey the voice of the Shepherd— 
rather than the voice of strangers, their learning to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

When the various denominations marshall their Convocations, 
Conferences, Presbyteries and Synods in annual sessions, one 
is vividly reminded of the Thousand Isles.. Each body spreads 
its proceedings before the world as boldly and independently 
as though it were the only organization in existence, Even an 
exchange of delegates is done away with, lest by such a friendly 
correspondence occasion might be afforded to the uninitiated, 
to think a centripetal tendency had set in, which should 
eventually unite all into one. As it is written, ‘the Jews and 
the Samaritans had no communication.’ But after an adjourn- 
ment, all fall alike to praying for the conversion of Pagans, 
Mahometans, and Jews, and the housing of all Christians in 
one fold of the one Shepherd. That the ministers from heaven 
should be able to endure such contradiction against themselves 
is simply marvellous. It is possible for some to see a beauty 
in the ‘variations’ of Protestantism ; but surely there is none 
whatever to be discerned in its contradictions. Czsar contin- 
ues to flaunt his banner before our eyes, with the expressive 
motto E Pluribus Unum; whilst the Church endorses its 
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reverse EF Uno Plures. But this is only another confirmation 
of the sarcasm, that ‘the children of this world are wiser than 
the children of light.”. On the broad and liberal platform of 
the world-embracing Gospel, as it is expressed in the primitive 
Creeds, all Protestant Christians could happily and comfortably 
stand together, and be known, as at Antioch, under the name 
of CHRISTIANS. 





IV. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


BY REV. CYRUS CORT, 


A YEAR ago, the writer of this article discussed the question 
of Woman Preaching in the pages of this Review. It was 
shown that the custom was a modern innovation without any 
proper warrant in the Word of God, and without sanction in 
the history of the evangelical and orthodox branches of the 
Christian Church. 

Closely allied to the question of woman preaching is the still 
broader question of woman suffrage. The Quakers, Universal- 
ists, and Unitarians, who, in general, favor the former, do not 
hesitate to endorse the latter. Some well-meaning Christians 
have been carried off with the movement. In addition, we have 
a large body of free-thinkers and humanitarian reformers, who 
heartily advocate woman suffrage as a sort of cure-all for the 
body politic. The movement has lately met a serious rebuff at 
the polls in Nebraska, but with a zeal and persistency worthy a 
better cause, its champions seem to bate not one jot of heart or 
hope. A cousin of Miss Anthony has managed to slip into the 
United States Senate, and the cause seems to have met with 
unusual favor at the hands of the Senatorial Committee to whom 
it was referred. 
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In some localities there is danger of the movement gaining con- 
siderable headway through the default of those who ought to guard 
the people against its insidious errors and delusions. The pro- 
priety of granting women the right to vote and hold office is one 
that, in the judgment of the writer of this article, involves funda- 
mental principles of theology and political economy, which 
ought to deeply concern every American Christian and patriot. 
If women are in all respects the equals of men in their capacity 
for administering governmental affairs, as its advocates su con- 
fidently assert,—if suffrage is an inalienable right, inherent in 
the right of citizenship,—then, by all means, let the women 
vote, 

But if it can be shown from Scripture and history, and the 
arguments of its advocates, that the female suffrage movement 
is hostile in its very nature to the true idea of marriage and the 
headship of the husband in the family, then we ought to discard 
it as a dangerous innovation. If the underlying principle of 
the thing is wrong, its ultimate tendency and result must be 
injurious to society, no matter what fair promises some of its 
advocates may make in regard to the sanctifying influence of 
the female voter in promoting the best interests of temperance, 
morality and religion. The fact that its warmest abettors be- 
long to heterodox sects, ought to put us somewhat on our guard. 
Caution especially becomes us, when we bear in mind that a 
false step here is one that can never be retraced,—the enfran- 
chisement of a class consisting of millions is an act that can 
never be recalled,—the floodgates of suffrage, once lifted in this 
form, can never be let down until the entire political fabric has 
been swept away. If, throfgh our experimental folly and curi- 
osity, we lift the lid of this Pandora-box, no power will remain 
to recall or remove the countless ills that may issue forth. 

Let us look at the question of suffrage, and afterwards at the 
deeper one of sex. A fly in the ointment here will vitiate the 
promised panacea in all the minor features of expediency and 
application. ‘* Women in this country are citizens, and suffrage 
is a citizen’s right, and not a privilege which can be taken away.’’ 
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The above is a favorite plank in woman suffrage platforms, and 
is confidently paraded as a self-evident truth or axiom which no 
intelligent person dare gainsay. But is it really so? Is suf- 
frage an inalienable right belonging to every citizen per se ? 
It has never been so defined in this or any other country by 
any competent authority. Suffrage, as every intelligent per- 
son knows, is a privilege secured and regulated by the laws and 
customs of political communities in which it is exercised. If 
citizenship absolutely carries with it the right or privilege to 
vote, then children, minors, idiots, as well as women, must be 
allowed to vote, for they also are citizens of this great Repub- 
lic. In that case, government would have no power to refuse 
the franchise to any man, woman or child who might insist on 
exercising the inherent right of suffrage. But, as Miss Anthony 
and some of her abettors have learned by sad experience, in- 
stead of getting their votes into the ballot-box, they are only 
liable to incur fines and imprisonment by insisting on their 
imaginary right to vote, contrary to the provisions of muni- 
cipal law. 

Suffrage, even in the freest and best of constitutional Repub- 
lics, is a right which is granted, and, at the same time, limited 
and regulated by law. 

Government is not a social compact, as infidels like Voltaire, 
or Rousseau, and rationalistic political philosophers of a later 
period, have maintained. Rather do we say with St. Paul: 
“The powers that be are ordained of God.” Government, 
both in Church and State, is a divine institution, an ordinance 
or appointment of the Almighty. Without it society must 
plunge into anarchy and chaos, 

But what shall be the particular kind or form of govern- 
ment, is a question determined by the preferences, habits, tra- 
ditions and circumstances of a people. We prefer representa- 
tive self-government, in which legislative, judicial and executive 
functions are delegated, for definite periods, to certain officials 
duly chosen. Other nations prefer aristocratic and monarchical 
forms of government with more or less of constitutional limita- 
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tion. What may be best for one nation may be the very worst 
for another. It is a question yet unsettled whether republican 
institutions can be permanently established where the Anglo- 
Saxon race and evangelical Christianity are not the ruling 
factors of society. Such a thing as a pure Democracy, where 
all ages, sexes, classes or conditions of society were allowed the 
right of franchise, never existed. The Democracies (so called) 
of Greece were at best but oligarchies where both the elective 
and ruling functions were exercised by comparatively few indi- 
viduals. Hence, as a matter of fact, suffrage is not, and never 
has been, an inherent right pertaining to all members of a po- 
litical community. 

Is it advisable on other grounds to double the immense num- 
ber of voters? Would such a measure insure greater purity to 
the ballot-box and safety to the Republic? We think not. 
Many of our wisest and most patriotic statesmen feel that the 
chief danger to the Republic now consists in the irresponsible 
character of a large part of the voting population. It is admit- 
ted that the ballot ought to be hedged about with safeguards 
that would prevent its notorious abuse by thousands who now 
enjoy its privileges without proper restraint. It cannot be 
denied that a large part of our foreign-born population in large 
cities, many factory hands, and the negro element in the South, 
are incapable of exercising the right of suffrage in a free and 
intelligent manner. They are drilled and voted by employees, 
demagogues and machine politicians, like so many ‘dumb, 
driven cattle,” and are a very dangerous element in the body 
politic. Educational qualifications, at least, ought to be im- 
posed to preserve the sanctity of the ballot-box. There is a 
pressing call for a greater abridgement, rather than an exten- 
sion of the elective franchise. 

But where is the statesman or party equal to the emergency 
of cleansing the Augean stables by proposing and carrying 
through a measure of this kind, so easily misrepresented as an 
unjust and tyrannical encroachment upon popular rights ? 
Leading colored men are beginning to admit that suffrage will 
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prove a curse to the negro and to the country, as long as the 
present state of ignorance and irreligion prevails among the 
Southern masses. Intelligence and virtue are the life-blood of 
constitutional liberty, and there can be no genuine virtue, 
public or private, that is not based upon intelligent, religious 
principle. 

This is the sentiment of Washington in his Farewell Address, 
so full of wise and patriotic counsel to his countrymen. But, 
says the woman suffrage advocate, admitting that suffrage is 
not an inalienable right, and that it can be exercised only by 
those on whom it is conferred by the body politic, and that 
educational or other qualifications ought to exist as a condition 
precedent, women ought to be allowed to vote because they are 
the equals of men, and ought to have equal share in the elective 
franchise. 

Shall they be excluded from politics and the administration 
of governmental affairs on account of their sex ? 

This brings us to the very gist of the question. In the judg- 
ment of the writer, the difference of sex is a fundamental dis- 
tinction, which in its very nature disqualifies woman for public 
or political life. 

This does not imply that she is essentially inferior to man. 
Nay, in many important respects she is confessedly his superior. 
But in those qualities, functions and characteristics which are 
specially called into play in the management of public affairs, 
she is undoubtedly his inferior. For the sake of her own wo- 
manly nature, her true peace and comfort, as well as for the 
sake of her family and society at large, woman should cultivate 
the domestic virtues and sway the sceptre of love in the home 
circle, rather than join in the scramble after office or political 
power and influence. By the very laws and functions of her 
sex, she is unfitted for the proper discharge of franchise privi- 
leges and obligations, such as voting at the public polls, holding 
civil offices, sitting in the jury box, doing military service, etc. 
The class that furnishes the defenders of the commonwealth is 
manifestly the class that ought to do the voting. 
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Those who carry the bayonet and are liable to be conscripted 
for that service, ought to cast the ballot. Nothing could be 
more absurd than to imagine a regiment of women doing service 
on the frontier against Sitting Bull or some other hostile dis- 
turber of the public peace. And nothing could be more unjust 
than to exempt her from her equal share of such service, if she 
is to be clothed with all the prerogatives of citizenship, on the 
ground that she is in all respects the equal of man. Eight or 
ten millions of female voters ought to furnish fully half of the 
soldiers and sailors needed for the army and navy. The argu- 
ment on the score of equality breaks down in a ridiculous way 
just at the vital point where it ought to be strong to satisfy the 
conditions of the sufrage problem. The difference of sex is 
fundamental and far-reaching, and the best interests of society 
require that each sex shall diligently attend to the duties that 
pertain to its own province or sphere of life. Those duties, 
like the sexes themselves, are reciprocal and complemental, so 
that the man loses his proper manhood and the woman her 
proper womanhood, when the attempt is made to subvert or 
depart from the fundamental order of sexhood. 

Dr. Rauch, the first president of Marshall College, wrote 
wisely and well on this subject, long before the modern female 
suffrage movement had gained any headway. And what he 
was led to say, from a psychological Christian standpoint, a 
generation ago, has been thoroughly substantiated by the recent 
deliverances of Prof. Jacobi of Berlin, Germany, from an 
anatomical and physiological point of view. In speaking of the 
difference of sex, Dr. Rauch observes in his “ Psychology” :— 


“This difference is one that in the most decisive manner affects both body 
and mind.” 

Physically, The whole organization in all, and not only some of its parts 
is different in man and woman. Bones and muscles are stronger and more 
angular in man, and more tender and round in woman, while some are 
larger in the latter, than in the former. Again, not only the anatomical 
and organical systems, but also their functions differ in both. In man the 
arterial and cerebral systems prevail * * * in woman the venous 
and ganglionic systems. 
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Psychologically, Man and woman differ, both in moral disposition and in 
mental qualities. Chastity, in feeling and imagination, in word and action, 
is the principal virtue that either of choice or unconsciously reigns in the 
bosom of woman. It is tender and delicate, like an exotic plant, and cannot 
endure exposure. Hence women shrink from appearing in public, whether 
in the pulpit or the rostrum. The family is her sphere of action; there she 
arranges and orders what man gathers, and with propriety and taste em- 
bellishes the house and renders it attractive. ove is the second prevailing 
virtue that adorns her character. Without it she is like a closed blossom 
that exhibits neither its beauty nor its fragrance ; love reveals her inward 
mystery. 

Patience is the third trait in her character, and she is perhaps never more 
beautiful than when the tear trembles through a smile. Sympathy, com- 
passion, kindness and mildness, cheerfulness and warm-heartedness are 
charms thrown around her by nature. 

Secondly, as it respects mental qualities; here feeling predominates; she 
receives easily and appropriates quickly. * * We cannot discover a 
single woman who has established a new school, either in painting, in music 
or in sculpture. Some women have become celebrated for their skill in 
imitation, as Angelica Kauffman, in painting, ete. In architecture, no wo- 
man ever attempted anything; in music we have no female composer of 
celebrity ; in poetry the ancients knew one Sappho, but no female Homer 
and Pindar, and our female poets have done little in the highest department 
of poetry, the drama, epic, lyric. The sphere of woman being feeling and 
beauty she is not expected to become learned, but cultivated. Cuitivation 
is no less difficult of attainment than learning ; the former rests on taste, the 
latter often merely on memory. 

In mathematics, astronomy, metaphysics, history or medicine none scarcely 
have attained celebrity. And this is not accidental, not because no opportu- 
nity has offered itself to their genius—genius will always find its way—but 
because it is their highest happiness to be mothers 

May. Moral Disposition. In man, thought and will prevail, and a 
desire for liberty and honor, He must act and work, toil and labor, and can 
preserve his dignity and standing in the world only by acting from principles 
and clear comprehension He is to provide for the family, to protect it, 
procure for it honor and respectability, If patience adorns woman, courage 
belongsto man. In some languages his name is derived from the same root 
from which the words for courage and virtue were taken, Public life is the 
sphere of man; there he is to labor and to execute his ideas. As he is to 
drain swamps, to clear woods, to subdue wild nature, to destroy rapacious 
animals, and render climates mild, and inhospitable regions habitable, so he 
is to adorn the pulpit and rostrum, the judges’s bench and art of the phy- 
sician, and to cultivate music, painting, sculpture, architecture, poetry, and 
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science. As Hercules represents the former, so Apollo the latter employ- 
ment. If woman is mild and forgiving, man must be just in governing 
himself, his family, and all entrusted to his charge. If woman always 
observes what is right from a sense of propriety, man must insist on the 
execution of the laws when they have been violated. Independence renders 
man, faithfulness and confidence render woman happy. Man desires what 
strengthens his feeling of importance. The horse, the sword, the chase and 
war, riches and titles, honors, influence and power are welcomed by him. 
Woman may shed tears without words, man must connect action with 
them. 

Mental qualities. Productiveness, which ha’ no limits in any science or 
art, as far as they are accessible to the human mind, characterizes the mind 
of man, Every invention in mechanical art, every style of the fine arts, 
every advance in science has as yet heen effected by man. It is his office 
to produce and realize ideas in politics, in arts and sciences ; to know and 
investigate, understand and represent. Only one government has as yet 
been found that was entirely managed by women, and this among the 
negroes in Africa. 

When we look on the characters of man and woman, we cannot but per- 
ceive that neither is perfect by itself, but that each needs the other for its 
perfection. Each possesses something that is wanted in the other; and 
hence only their union forms a complete character, neither can endure 
therefore to remain by itself. Strength and courage rest in man, mildness 
and tenderness in woman; united, these qualities form one whole, separated, 
the former will degenerate into rudeness and ferocity, and the latter into 
inconstancy and fickleness, Hence the one must be softened by tender 
emotions, and the other strengthened by firmness. Again: Cold under- 
standing may easily become too calculating, too arithmetical, too selfish; 
when not refined by generous emotions of kindness and love. The timidity 
of woman on the other hand, her fearfulness needs a prop on which to rest. 
The union of both in one is externally represented by marriage. Through 
it the strength of man is rendered mild by the gentleness of woman, his 
courage is moderated by her softness and timidity, and his understanding 
receives warmth of feeling. So the qualities of woman receive their finish 
by their union with those of man, for her feeling obtains proper nourishment 
through his intercourse with the world, as her timidity relies safely on his 
strength. Thus both intended for the other are truly what they ought to be 
when united, and the object of the original difference between man and 
woman, is the richest and closest union of both.” 


The views presented by the learned author are of funda- 
mental impcrtance in the discussion of the female suffrage 
question. They commend themselves to every candid and 
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inquiring mind. Woman, as well as man, is specially fitted for 
the position she has hitherto filled in Christian lands and which 
the word of God originally assigned her. Her comfort and 
safety, as also, the best interests of society, will be best sub- 
served if she modestly and cheerfully seeks to fill the sphere 
for which her entire organization and her holiest iostincts 
specially fit her. If she rudely steps aside from the path of 
domestic duty and tranquillity, and tries to usurp authority and 
functions which the Almighty has given to man, as head of the 
family, if she forsake the quiet haven of home for the troubled 
sea of public affairs, she may expect to lose far more than she 
can ever gain, even if the wildest dreams of female suffrage 
advocates are realized. All distinctions of sex may be ignored 
and removed from our statute books by radical visionaries who 
despise the teachings of history and the Bible, but the Almighty 
has made those distinctions for wise purposes, and that commu- 
nity will prosper best in all that is great and good where each 
sex moves in itsown appropriate sphere. If the divine ar- 
rangement is subverted, the foundations of society themselves 
will soon be out of joint. 

The family is the unit of society, the type of both Church 
and State. All wise legislation and orthodox theology will 
strive to keep pure that fountain of human existence and 
human happiness. No human words are so sacred as father, 
mother, sister, brother and home. Home is her kingdom where 
woman reigns queen of hearts and where all cheerfully bow to 
her sceptre of love. 

All through the Bible, from Sarah down to Mary, we find 
that godly matrons regarded maternal potency as the greatest 
gift posssesed by womankind, and marriage was esteemed as a 
peculiarly “ honorable estate.” But very extensive observation 
and personal intercourse with leading female suffragists, in the 
West, convinces me that Prof. Pingrey and others, are correct 
in charging them with hostility as a class, to the true Christian 
idea of matrimony, and that they look upon maternal potency as 
a calamity, rather than as a blessing. Some of them,will indig- 
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nantly deny the damaging imputation, but facts and funda- 
mental principles of their method of argument speak louder 
than any such disclaimers. Susan B. Anthony was once asked 
in the hearing of the writer, whether she looked upon matrimony 
as a divine institution, and whether she regarded man as the 
divinely appointed head of the family. After making repeated 
ineffectual efforts to evade the query, she finally admitted that 
she regarded marriage as a sort of partnership or contract 
which might be dissolved for other reasons than the ground of 
adultery alone. 

When husbands are selfish, mean and unjust, (the dissatisfied 
wife of course being the judge), she contended the marriage 
bond should be dissolved. The following passages, with half 
a dozen others of similar import, were handed to her and she 
was requested to give her views on the same. 

“Likewise ye wives be in subjection to your own husbands: that if any 
obey not the word, they also may without the word be won by the conversa- 
tion of their wives, while they behold your chaste conversation coupled with 
fear. For after this manner in the old time the holy women also, who 
trusted in God, adorned themselves, being in subjection to their own hus- 
bands—even as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him lord.”— 2 Pet. 3: 1-6. 

“ Speak thou the things which become sound doctrine * * Teach 
the young women to be sober, to love their husbands, to love their children, 
to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, obedient to their own husbands, 
that the word of God be not blasphemed.”—Titus 2: 1-5. 


Instead of trying to reconcile her peculiar female suffrage 
dogmas with such explicit Scriptural testimony, she complained 
that the Bible and the Church were opposed to all progress and 
reform. She said monarchy, slavery and religious bigotry and 
persecution were taught in the Bible, but after the female suf- 
frage amendment, then pending in Iowa, would be adopted, she 
never expected to hear of preachers quoting such passages as 
“ Wives submit yourselves unto your husbands.” Furthermore, 
she said, ‘‘ As man tries to get rid of the curse, (of getting bread 
by the sweat of his face), so women are trying now by this 
female suffrage movement, to get rid of their curse, (of subjec- 
tion to man), and be fully equal with men in all respects.” 
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The symbol, or figure of speech, representing man as the 
sturdy oak and woman as the vine, clinging lovingly to him 
for support and protection, she ridiculed, as degrading to wo- 
man. 

In this way and even in worse form I have known the lead- 
ing advocates of woman suffrage, in Iowa and in the United 
States, to throw contempt upon the Scriptural idea of man’s 
headship in the family and the Church, and upon the sanctity 
and inviolability of marriage, which is the basis and bond of 
society itself. 

The manifest tendency of the movement is to encourage 
women to shirk the obligations of wifehood and the duties of 
maternity. The writer has personally noted the demoralizing 
effects in this respect. He once knew a female who was an active 
and devoted member of an evangelical church, a worker in the 
Sunday School, and apparently anxious, to do her full duty as wife 
and mother. In an evil hour she listend to the siren song of the 
female suffragists. She attended conventions far and near, 
neglected her family and squandered her husband’s estate. In 
the end she became a scofling infidel, her children, born before 
she embarked on this stormy sea, went to the bad. Unborn 
children were destroyed at the imminent risk of her own life, 
and young wives were advised and assisted to follow her unnatu- 
ral and inhuman example in order that they might be more at lib- 
erty to assert the independence of their sex. These are sad and 
solemn facts which the writer is loath to state, but a sense of 
moral obligation, constrains him, In behalf of the sacred inte- 
rests of the family, in behalf of the unborn innocents, thousands 
of whom are ruthlessly destroyed every year, (according to the 
highest medical authority), by ambitious and unfeeling mothers, 
I must object to this “* Reform Against Nature,” as Dr. Bushnell 
so fitly characterized the female suffrage movement. In full 
accord with what has just been set forth, I will give a very sig- 
nificant extract from Goldwin Smith’s article on Universal Suf- 
frage, published in the Nineteenth Century : 
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“The suffrage movement is, in the United States at all events, only part 
of a movement against the limitations of sex, against the bondage of matri- 
mony and the burdens of maternity. Those who are thus striving to break 
up the political unity of the family are assailing its integrity in other ways, 
by separating as much as possible the interest of the wife from that of the 
husband and teaching her to regard him not with confidence but with jeal- 
ousy. The writer has heard in several quarters that some of the female leaders 
of the movement do all in their power to deter young women from marriage. 
The name of John Stuart Millon the banners of the movement indicates 
its real character and shows that it extends to the general status of women. 
If it spreads in America the consequence will be that the Anglo-American 
race will be supplanted by the Irish and Germans, whose women are loyal 
to sex, true to the family, and good mothers, while all the Irish and half the 
Germans belong to a church by which the family has always been upheld. 

What nobody will deny is that the question is one of the most tremendous 
significance. The family is more important than the State to human char- 
acter and happiness, and, while the State may be regenerated by the family, 
the family cannot be regenerated by the State. Levity, therefore, and con- 
cession to vague sentiment are criminal, Man, as the responsible holder of 
political power, is bound to decide unselfishly and generously; but he is 
bound to decide carefully and wisely, in the interest of his partner as well as 
his own.” 


These are weighty words which all Christian patriots may 
well ponder. Itis notorious that in New England communities, 
East and West, where these female suffrage views are most 
popular, the size of families is rapidly decreasing and divorce 
is increasing at an alarming rate. In Maine, the remark of 
the wag holds good: “‘ Though it may be hard to get a drink, 
it is easy to get a divorce.” 

The marriage and family question is more important than 
the Temperance question—more important indeed, as Goldwin 
Smith has shown, than any question of politics, yea, more fun- 
damental and important than the State itself. Here is room 
for genuine reformation. But as a class, female suffragists are 
unsound on the marriage question. So corrupt a tree cannot 
yield good fruit—such a bitter fountain cannot send forth sweet 
waters, 

But, we are told, that the presence of woman at the polls 
would purify the mully pool of politics, strengthen the cause 
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of morality, temperance, etc., and we are pointed to Wyoming 
territory as a grand and satisfactory demonstration of the suc- 
cessful workings of female suffrage. Many well-meaning peo- 
ple have been deluded by plausible assertions of this kind. 
However the facts of history, when candidly investigated cor- 
respond with probable results that we have already indicated as 
the final outcome of this female suffrage movement. The ex- 
periment was tried in New Jersey a hundred years ago. After 
a full trial of 21 years, female suffrage was abolished by the 
Legislature for the sake of good order and public decency, 
which had been grossly violated by the female voters, who 
insisted on voting early and often. The women, as we are 
reliably informed, by the historian of that experiment, not only 
assumed all manner of disguises but recklessly swore to all 
manner of falsehoods in order to palm off their suffrages upon 
election officers. And this is the natural tendency of the 
movement. Women are more excitable than men. They will 
go greater lengths to reach a desired end, whether it be good 
or bad. 

Amid close and exciting political contests, men otherwise 
considered sensible will frequently lose their heads. How much 
more will this be the case with women? The Southern women 
were the worst secessionists. They did much intheir blind fanati- 
cism to goad their male friends into the gulf of disunion, And 
even now, after sweet and blessed peace has long since come, 
with its soothing influences to mollify the prejudices and re- 
sentments of the past we hear it announced by the chief of the 
ex-confederacy, that no matter how willing the Southern men 
were to accept the issue of the war, he never yet had met with 
a reconstructed Southern woman. The fires of rebellion, hatred 
and revenges still seem to burn with undiminishéd fierceness in 
the hearts of the female secessionists. As Horace Bushnell 
has well expressed it : 


“Women admire a great deal more strongly than men, and when they have 
a favorite candidate, one who has become the idol of their choice, there is 
nothing that they will not do to carry their end in his election; just as the 
proud Duchess of Devonshire allowed a butcher at the hustings to kiss her, 
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on condition of his voting for Fox. If this high-life, conventional woman 
could be so far taken out of the proprieties, in the hope of gaining a vote, 
how will it be with all sorts of women, mixing with all sorts of men, in-doors 
aud out-doors and playing such intrigues of candidacy, before and after, as 
the candidates of both sexes can arrange in the farming of their vote. For a 
time, for three or four elections probably, the effect may be only good, but 
no such conjunction of men and women in the fierce struggle and heats of 
party can ever be kept on foot for any length of time, without breeding results 
of profligacy that are fearfully disastrous, * * +=$* Women are the 
most violent partisans in the world. Nothing is more certain, when the 
women’s suffrage plan is carried, than that all party contests will be raised 
to a pitch of exasperation never before seen. * * * Women are a 
great deal more violent, constitutionally speaking, than men; the very deli- 
cacy of their nature makes them so, and as soon as they are called to violence 
which now they are not, they will make an element of unmitigated bitterness. 
When the charities of a womanly nature are burned out, and nothing left but 
spleen or frenzied passion, we have a spectacle both sad and frightful.” 


Now let us take a look at Wyoming. That locality, and I 
believe, Washington Territory (quite recently) have granted 
the right of suffrage to woman. Society in those far-distant 
and forsaken regions is yet in a rather disorganized condi- 
tion. Women are exceedingly scarce, and special inducements, 
premiums in the shape of suffrage are held out to tempt a 
larger emigration of the fair sex. But where the question 
has been tested, in more settled communities, it has been 
rejected in spite of the frantic Amazonian efforts to carry it. 
Michigan, Colorado, and quite recently, Nebraska, have re- 
fused by decided majorities to sanction the movement. 

We had heard so much said in praise of the workings of 
woman suffrage in Wyoming, that we began to wonder whether 
the logic of events was indeed utterly at variance with funda- 
mental principles of reason and Scripture. But more recent 
reports have proven that the rose-colored statements sent out 
by the enthusiastic champions of the movement have no en- 
during basis. Principle and practice, cause and effect, cannot 
long be divorced. Capt. S. H. Winsor lived several years in 
Wyoming Territory and gave his observations to the Indiana- 
polis Journal as follows : 
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“ For about two years after the law was passed nearly all the women in 
the Territory used to vote, my wife among the rest. But after this experi- 
ence the better class became disgusted with the operation of the law and 
quit voting. As an instance of how female suffrage worked, he cited the 
case of a man charged with rape and murder. The jury consisted of six 
men and six women. After the trial had progressed about two weeks, one 
of the women was taken sick. The trial was postponed several days on 
her account, but she was unable to resume her duties, and a new jury was 
organized and a new trial from the beginning. During the same trial I 
knew of three mechanics, hard-working men, whose wives were on the jury, 
and who, in consequence of that fact, had to quit work and stay at home to 
take care of the children. 

“As an instance of the demoralizing influence of politics on women, I 
remember seeing a lady, the wife of a candidate for office, standing at the 
counter of a beer saloon, drinking beer with a parcel of colored men. I 
could mention her name, but I will not. She was from Ohio, well eda- 
cated and entirely respectable. But she was so intensely interested in her 
husband’s success that she resorted to this means of getting votes for him. 
I saw this same lady with a school-teacher of Cheyenne in their buggies, 
driving colored men and women, and even known harlots to and from the 
polls. In such ways as this I regard the operation of the law as demoral- 
izing to women. Others may differ with me, but I simply give my views of 
several years’ experience of the law. I may add, that my wife, who enjoyed 
the elective franchise during the period of our residence in Wyoming, 
entirely accords with these views.” 


It would seem from this and similar reports that the female 
suffrage movement has been going rapidly to seed even in 
Wyoming. The fact that Nebra:ka, adjacent to its eastern 
border, has at the late election rejected the female suffrage 
amendment by thirty odd thousand majority, would indicate 
that the Wyoming experiment is not working as lovely as 
former reports indicated. 

In the face of such facts and arguments, surely no trve 
friend of woman, or of constitutional government, can desire to 
have the privileges or the responsibilities of voting and holding 
office thrust upon ber. Montesquieu, the great law com- 
mentator, has well observed that ‘‘ Women have naturally so 
many duties to fulfill, duties which are peculiarly theirs, that 
they cannot be sufficiently excluded from everything inspiring 
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other ideas.” Women, as we all well know, have more to do al- 
ready than they can attend to. 

In no department of life is there more need of reform than 
in the matter of female help. In many communities it is almost 
impossible to get good and trusty young women to attend to 
household duties. This is a common complaint among house- 
keepers. Admit this demoralized class of society to the ballot- 
box, and you but give their unsettled, roving propensities far 
greater power and scope for mischief. This class would ulti- 
mately constitute the bulk of the female voting population, and 
several millions of them introduced into the body politic would 
make a very unstable and dangerous element for our repub- 
lican institutions, which are just now undergoing considerable 
strain on account of the vast number of lately enfranchised 
and irresponsible negro voters. Let women reform and recon- 
struct our domestic economies before they ask to have part in 
affairs of civil goverment. Nor do I imagine for a moment 
that any considerable number of sensible Christian women have 
a desire for the questionable boon of suffrage. The only kind 
of women to whom the ballot might be safely entrusted do not, 
as a rule, wish to have any part or lot in the “* Reform against 
Nature.” 

Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren is recognized as a woman of lofty, 
patriotic and Christian impulses. A few years ago she laid the 
following written argument before the Committee on Elections 
of the United States Senate, which had been previously be- 
sieged and importuned by the advocates of female suffrage: 


Gentlemen: Allow me in courtesy as a petitioner to present one or two 
considerations regarding a Sixteenth Amendment, by which it is proposed to 
confer a right of suffrage on the women of the United States. I ask this 
favor also in the interests of the masses of silent women, whose silence does 
not give consent, but who in most modest earnestness deprecate having 
political life forced upon them. This grave question is not one of simple 
expediency or the reverse; it might properly be held, were this the case, as 
a legitimate subject for agitation. Our reasons for dissent to this dangerous 
inroad upon all precedent lie deeper and strike higher. They are based 
upon that which in all Christian nations must be recognized as higher law— 
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that fundamental law upon which society in its very construction must rest, 
and this law, as defined by the Almighty, is immutable. Through it women 
of this Christian land, as mothers, wives, sisters, daughters, have distinct 
duties to perform of the most complex order, yet of the very highest and 
most sacred nature. 

We cannot without prayer and protest see our cherished principles en- 
dangered and have granted us in exchange the so-called equal rights. We 
need more, and we claim through our physical weakness and your courtesy 
as Christian gentlemen, that protection which we need for the proper dis- 
charge of those sacred and inalienable functions and rights cunferred upon 
us by God. To these the vote, which is not a natural right (otherwise why 
not confer it upon idiots, lunatics or adult boys?) would be averse, 

When women ask for a distinct political life, a separate vote, they forget 
or willfully ignore the higher law whose logic may thus be condensed: 
Marriage is a unity. The family through it is the foundation of the state. 
Each family is represented by its head, just as a state ultimately finds the 
same unit through a series of representations. Out of this comes peace, 
concord, a proper representation and adjustment—union. 

The new doctrine, which is illusive, may be thus defined: Marriage is a 
mere compact and means diversity. Each family, therefore, must have a 
separate individual representation and be divided, out of which arises di- 
versity or division, and discord is the corner-stone of the state. 

Gentlemen, we cannot displace the corner-stone without destruction to 
the edifice itself, Personally, if any woman in this vast land has a griev- 
ance by not having a vote, I may claim that grievance to be mine. With 
father, brother, husbands, sons taken away by death, I stand utterly alone, 
with minor children to educate and considerable property interests to guard. 
But I would deem it unpatriotic to ask for a general law which must prove 
disastrous to my cd@ntry in order to meet that exceptional position in which 
by the adorable will of God I am placed. I prefer indeed to trust to that 
moral influence over men which intelligence never fails to exercise, and 
which is really more potent in the management of business affairs than the 
direct vote. In this I am doubtless as old-fashioned as were our grand- 
mothers who assisted to mould this vast republic. They knew that the 
greatest good for the greatest number was the only safe legislative law, and 
that to this all exceptional cases must submit. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, a sophism in legislation is not a mere abstrac- 
tion. It must speedily bear fruit in material results of. the most disastrous 
nature, and I implore your honorable committee, in behalf of our common 
country, not to open a Pandora’s box by way of experiment from whence so 
much evil must issue; and which once opened, may never again be closed.” 


Such is the deliverance of one of the noblest women of the 
land—a true-hearted Christian woman, who evidently has more 
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good sense, piety and principle in her little finger than the whole 
band of female suffrage leaders have ever shown in their entire 
collective capacity. 

The tendency of the movement is apparent from the develop- 
ments of the abominable Beecher-Tilton scandal. Both of 
those individuals were formerly brilliant advocates of woman 
suffrage and of a corresponding sort of free-love philosophy. 
But soon the theory ran to seed, and a plague came upon both 
their houses. It is significant that it was through the Wood- 
hull (then the presiding genius of the female suffrage move- 
ment) and Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton, its leading female 
advocates, that the horrible Beecher scandal was first opened 
out upon a disgusted public. Whether the charge was true or 
false on the main issue, the outcome of the scandal is a warn- 
ing to guard the marriage vow and the sanctities of home 
against the intrusion of such foul birds as this suffrage move- 
ment is sure to bring into the sacred precincts of the family. 

Nor should the marriage relation be discounted by confining 
the suffrage to spinsters, and widows endowed with property, as 
is the case in England. Goldwin Smith tells us that in “ Eng- 
land the limitation of suffrage to widows and spinsters is put 
forward merely as a mask. ‘The next step will be a demand of 
eligibility to parliament and to political office, which is probably 
the personal aim of the female leaders.” Andeeven now, while 
I am writing this article, it is stated in the daily papers that 
Susan B. Anthony is on her way to England to champion the 
cause. If she is not more successful than she has been in 
Iowa, Coloradv and Nebraska, of late years, our English cousins 
have little to fear from her stumping tour. A little catecheti- 
cal exercise, such as she passed through at Vinton, will serve 
to reveal the unsoundness of her views on the fundamental 
questions of marriage and the family, so that even deluded 
adherents of the movement, who have some Christian prin- 
ciple and a little faith left in the inspiration of the Bible, will 
turn away in disgust. The effort to divide the family unit and 
make a double-headed monster out of a divine institution, seems 
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to be working special hardship among the English women whom 
it was intended to raise from a dependent or subject condition 
to one of equality and independence in a financial and civil 
point of view. 

It has Leen decided recently in Great Britain, that trades- 
men run a great risk in trusting the wife on the credit of her 
husband as the law now obtains. To make themselves safe in 
such transactions, they must have a written order from the 
husband, 

This comes from denying or ignoring the headship and 
representative character of man in the family. In their suicidal 
efforts for greater legal independence, women have lost the 
coveted right to buy goods in the husband’s name. Woman in 
office could never be made accountable as men; for, as Gold- 
win Smith has shown, tke sex itself is not thoroughly justiciable 
and cannot therefore be made thoroughly responsible. “ All 
women alike,” says Bushnell, “are made to be married whether 
they are or not. The sex nature of women is not altered by 
marriage, and, according to that sex nature, women are to be 
legally sheltered by men.” St. Paul lays down the rule, ‘I 
will therefore that the young women marry, bear children, 
guide the house,” etc. “I suffer not a woman to teach (officiate 
publicly) nor to usurp anthority over the man, but to be in 
silence. For Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam 
was not deceived, but the woman being deceived was in the 
transgression. Notwithstanding, she shall be saved in child- 
bearing if they continue in faith and charity and holiness with 
sobriety.” See 1 Tim. 2: 12-15. In the faithful discharge of 
her duties as wife and mother in the home circle, and not by 
efforts to grasp authority or fill public positions, has woman 
the promise of salvation. 

According to St. Paul, as understood and explained by 
orthodox commentators, there are two fundamental reasons 
why woman should occupy a subordinate position. The first 
is, she was made subsequent to man, who was created and 
placed in the garden as lord of creation. The second reason 
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for her subordinate rank is this: “ In the most important situa- 
tion in which she was ever placed she had shown that she was 
not qualified to take the lead—she had evinced a readiness to 
yield to temptation, a feebleness of resistance, a pliancy of 
character which showed that she was not adapted to the situa- 
tion of headship, and which made it proper that she should 
ever afterwards occupy a subordinate situation. It is not 
meant here that Adam did not sin, nor even that he was not 
deceived by the tempter, but that the woman opposed a feebler 
resistance to the temptation than he would have done, and that 
the temptation as actually applied to her would have been in- 
effectual on him. To tempt and seduce him to fall there were 
needed all the soft persuasions, the entreaties and the example 
of the wife. Satan understood this end approached man, not 
with the specious argument of the serpent, but through the 
allurements of his wife. It is undoubtedly implied here that 
man in general has a power of resisting certain kinds of temp- 
tation superior to that of woman, and hence that the headship 
properly belongs to him. This_is undoubtedly the general 
truth, though there may be many exceptions and many noble 
cases to the honor of the female sex in which they evince a 
power of resistance to temptation superior to man.” * * * 
‘Tt was necessary for him (Paul) to state and for her to know 
that her place was secondary and subordinate, and he wished 
this truth ever to be kept in memory among Christians.” The 
foregoing sensible orthodox comments are made by so progres- 
sive a divine as Albert Barnes on this important passage of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to Timothy. They go to the very root of the 
question of woman suffrage as well as woman preaching, and 
clearly indicate that both are a violation of the divine order 
and contrary to the true nature and mission of woman. 
Motherhood is the noblest prerogative of woman, and women, 
as a class, ought never to be entrusted or charged with respon- 
sibilities, civil or otherwise, which a mother could not at all times 
discharge, without harm to herself or her children, whether born 
or unborn, She ought not to be expected to do anything that 
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would cause her to forget or neglect her sucking child. In the 
better days of Rome, motherhood yas prized and honored above 
all other womanly endowments. A husband was exempt from 
taxation and entitled to public bounty in proportion to the 
number of -children he had born in lawful wedlock. Cornelia, 
with her large family, refusing to share the throne of Egypt, 
that she might do her full duty by her fatherless children— 
Cornelia, who reared the dauntless Tribunes, and who desired 
to be known rather as the mother of the Gracchi than as the 
daughter of Scipio,—Cornelia stands forth as an illustrious 
example of the frugality, domesticity and virtue of Roman 
matrons, when to be a Roman was greater than aking. But, 
when luxury and profligacy came in, women began to mingle 
in the turmoil of politics and fashion. They became impure 
and ambitious at the same time, and soon corrupted all the 
fountains of civil and social order. 

Holy writ speaks of children “as a heritage from the Lord, 
and happy is he who has his quiver full of them.” Parents and 
mothers especially, ought to be made to feel that it is a high 
honor to raise a large family of bright and well-behaved chil- 
dren. Yea, that good and useful children are jewels more to be 
prized than all the meretricious ornaments of fashionable aris- 
tocracy. Queen Victoria’s chief glory consists in the fact that 
she is the virtuous mother of a large and well-trained family, 
in spite of the trappings of royalty. The duties of maternity, 
in her case, were held sacred above all things else. The duties 
of sovereignty were devolved upon the Prince Regent, during 
the interesting periods of motherhood both before and after the 
birth of her children. 

As a political ruler, Victoria is but a figure-head to fill a 
vacuum in the regular line of male succession. The govern- 
ment, like that of Elizabeth, has been carried on successfully 
by a long line of able prime ministers like Peel, Palmerston, 
Disraeli and Gladstone. But no woman ever figured as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, or took a leading part in the affairs of her 
government. History, as well as Scripture, assigns the head- 
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ship to man in the Family, the Church, and the State. 
“Only one government has as yet been found that was entirely 
managed by woman, and this among the negroes in Africa. 
* * * Public life is the sphere of man,” saya Dr. Rauch. He 
is in all respects best fitted to exercise the right of suffrage. 
Of course, there are exceptions, but not enough to invalidate 
the general law or rule on this subject. If women are occa- 
sionally superior to their husbands in mental endowments, they 
can wield a corresponding influence over them in shaping their 
political views and actions. As Mrs. Dahlgren intimates, the 
choice and sentiments of households are as correctly represented 
now at the ballot-box as they can ever be by the most extensive 
and unabridged system of franchise. Practically, so far as 
married women are concerned, the result would not be different 
from what it is now, even if women were given the ballot. As 
a rule they would vote with their husbands. The exceptions on 
the one side would about equal those on the other. Where 
positive differences of political views and action did prevail, it 
would assuredly lead to trouble in the family. A man would 
not wish to escort his wife to the polls to kill his own vote, nor 
would he placidly take care of the little ones while some bitter 
political opponent undertook to do so, which might readily hap- 
pen in exciting campaigns. 

From what has been said, it is evident that female suffrage is 
a delusion and a snare, which bodes no good to woman nor to 
the cause of constitutional liberty. To grant her the desired 
boon would be wronging the sex and undermining the family, 
which is the foundation of society itself. It would be like giv- 
ing a stone for bread and a scorpion where a fish was expected. 
Instead of raising man up to a higher plane of citizenship, 
woman, as the wielder of the ballot, would be dragged down to 
a far lower position than she at present occupies. She would 
virtually unsex herself and Jose the sacred and potent influence 
which she now exerts in the modest retirement of the home 
circle. Yea, she would lose far more than she could ever ex- 
pect to gain. One more quotation from Goldwin Smith, and I 
am done: 

“The women who head this movement do not really want equality ; they 
want and expect to retain, with political power and freedom from marital 
control, all the present privileges of their sex. They do not want to be 
thrust to the wall by male strength in a struggle for existence, to have the 
penal law extended to them in all its severity, or to be compelled to do the 
rough and dangerous work of the world. But they will find that they can 
not have both —— and privilege, or at once renounce and retain the 
guardianship of affection.” 




















V. 
DEPRAVITY. 


BY REV. DR, C. R. LANE, 


Tue doctrine which the Christian Church has deduced from 
the Scriptures in regard to the present moral condition of our 
race is, that man by the Fall has become not only a sinner in 
his practice, but also that he is sinful in his nature. 

This condition compared by way of contrast with that in 
which he was created, is what in theological language is called 
Depravity ; and it consists essentially in the following elements, 
namely : 

Ist. The perceptive powers of the mind are impaired by sin, 
blunted and blurred, so that they do not readily and accurately 
distinguish between good and evil. 

2d. The understanding is darkened, biased toward that which 
is evil, and therefore it is easily imposed on by the false or 
partial information furnished by the perceptive faculties, 

8d. The affections are evil, and they are set on things that 
are evil in their nature and therefore injurious in their ten- 
dency; and consequently, 

4th. The desires go forth after objects that are wrong, and 
seek for gratification by means of which even the impaired 
moral perceptions do not approve, and in spite of the danger of 
which the judgment entertains apprehension and gives warning. 

Each faculty is dark, and weak, and perverted in the direc- 
tion of morals; and as among the faculties there is general 
disorder and mutual deception. On the one hand, the intellec- 
tual faculties blinded by sin as to their nature, and defective 
or partial in their exercise, do not always give full and accurate 


information as to the moral qualities of the affections and de- 
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sires; and on the other, the affections and desires in their 
urgency for gratification lead the understanding astray. In 
this way virtues and vices become first confused and then con- 
founded. Pride is called self-respect ; and covetousness pru- 
dence. Sinful anger is mistaken for righteous indignation, and 
mere stubbornness in opinion for firmness of principle. Up- 
rightness is made to minister to self-righteousnese, a professed 
sense of honor, an excuse for revenge, and what is called 
liberality of sentiment is often only indifference to truth. 

When these abstract statements are taken in the concrete, it 
is affirmed that man is depraved, 

Ist. When he is viewed merely as a moral being. For, in 
the first place, he does not so perceive the inherent beauty of 
holiness as to love it, nor the native ugliness of sin so as to 
hate it; and as a consequence he does not feel such a profound 
and lively sense of obligation as leads him to resist what he 
does feel to be evil and to strive after what he acknowledges to 
be right and good: and on the ground of these inadequate per- 
ceptions, he does not dread, as the case really demands, the 
injury sin is working in him, nor the punishment it will bring 
upon him, 

In the next place, if every man were to give loose rein to all 
the evil propensities and desires that are within him, neither 
the Family, the Church nor the State could continue to exist ; 
and in regard to these things men are none the better because 
they are restrained by the combined force of a sense of right, 
the fear of punishment and of that selfishness which dwells in 
every human bosom and permeates every human relationship. 

As to morality, therefore, viewed merely as an outgrowth from 
the nature of things, man is a depraved being. He is led astray 
often in his moral judgments, and oftener in his conduct, by an 
evil nature, which, on the one hand, blinds him both as to the 
fact of evil and also to the evil of wrong-doing; and on the 
other, when the evil is known, overpowers the resistance he 
opposes to it. 

2d. When man is viewed in his relation to the Law of God, 
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written in the Scriptures as its subject, then his depravity ap- 
pears in another aspcet. He perceives and is fully satisfied that 
the law is right,—that is, it is in conformity with the nature of 
things, and good,—that is, it requires of him only what pro- 
motes his well-being ; and yet he does not receive it as a friendly 
guide to duty and safeguard to his best interest, but he feels it 
as a restraint, as something uncongenial, contrary to and there- 
fore in conflict with his affections and desires. To him, it is not 
a Law of Liberty deserving and receiving cheerful obedience, 
but a Law of Servitude irksome in its requirements and obeyed, 
as far as it is obeyed, with reluctance and from fear of its 
penalty. Man, therefore, as he is now found, % not subject to 
the law of God, nor can he be. The one or the other, there- 
fore, either the nature of man or the Law of God must change 
before the conflict between them can cease. For the one is op- 
posed to the other on the radical questions of truth on the one 
side and duty on the other. 

3d. With regard to the Gospel, men make their depravity 
manifest, on the one hand, by their neglect of the Gospel as un- 
necessary, relying on their own alleged goodness, which is born 
of the ignorance sin induces; and on the other, when they have 
been brought by the common operations of the Holy Spirit to 
realize their condition as one of real danger, then, in the pride 
of their heart, they rise up in rebellion against the doctrine of 
salvation by the undeserved favor of God, and they go ahout 
by way of reform and self-imposed restraints to establish their 
own righteousness instead of submitting to and accepting the 
righteousness of Christ as the ground of their justification be- 
fore God. They are willing to do everything their own wisdom 
suggests, anything except the one thing required, namely, Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Such is the Doctrine of Depravity as the Church has learned 
it from the Scriptures. Stated abstractly as to the result it 
produces, it is disorder among the mental faculties and the per- 
version of them to evil, distortion as opposed to regulxrity, and 
moral deformity as opposed to the perfect symmetry of moral 
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excellence. It is real crookedness when compared with the 
Divine law as the standard of straightness ; and it is settled, 
constant, invincible opposition to the Gospel. 

This depravity is total,—that is, there is no faculty or property 
of the mind that has escaped the contaminating power of sin, 
and there is no assignable limit of sinfulness and sinning which 
it may not reach: it is also universal,—that is, it is found 
wherever man is found, and native as opposed to something 
acquired and to be accounted for by the force of evil example, 
because the evil example itself being universal is the very thing 
to be accounted for, and can be accounted for only by an evil 
nature, the universal and constant cause of a universal and con- 
stant effect. 

The same thing viewed in the concrete is: That men, as to 
mere moral duties, go astray spontaneously, and also delibe- 
rately even against their own convictions of right and interest: 
that they chafe under the requirements and restrictions of the 
Divine law as a yoke of bondage; and that they neglect the 
Gospel as unnecessary, or as hateful on account both of the 
ground on which it offers salvation and of the duties it requires 
in order to obtain it. They are dead in sin, in the first place, 
as unconcerned about sin ; and in the next, as powerless in their 
own strength to escape from sin, and yet invincibly averse to 
the only remedy for sin. 

This, as the Church alleges, is what the Scriptures testify of 
man; but to this allegation it may be objected, and it has been, 
that the Church is an interested party,—-that it has a motive 
for interpreting tuo strongly the passages of Scripture that bear 
upon this subject, and that it has in fact put on them too high 
a coloring. It is proposed, therefore, the Scriptures being left 
out of the case, to examine the testimony which men bear to 
each other in regard to their moral condition. 

First: The locks and bolts and bars we use in our houses show 
what some men think of some other men ; and these things have 
been a long time in the world. In more modern times, strong 
boxes and burglar-proofs bear additional testimony in the same 
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direction, and those special buildings erected at great expense 
for the safe deposit of property easily conccaled or readily con- 
vertible, and therefore, if lost, hard to be recovered. 

Secondly: The structure of all human governments is wit- 
ness to what men think of their fellow-men. 

In civil affairs, the incorruptibility, the faithfulness and the 
impartiality of public officers are not taken for granted, but 
enforced by the fearful sanctions of an oath, and these by tem- 
poral penalties of great severity; and where the trust is of a 
material kind, all these motives are still further strengthened 
by material security. 

Notwithstanding all this care, complaints are heard of laws 
unequal in their operation, if not corrupt in their enactments 
and administration; and as a consequence there is continual 
strife between the rich and the poor, the employers and the em- 
ployed, each in conflict with the other to secure alleged rights, 
real or imaginary. 

Again, in order to restrain crime within endurable limits, 
courts are necessary, and judges, jails and penitentiaries. These 
things prove that men are not what they ought to be, even. 
when measured by their own standard of right and wrong ; and 
experience proves that the evils to be guarded against are con- 
fined as to their source to no class of men, rich or poor, learned 
or ignorant, polite or rude. 

To the expense in time and money which government entails, 
men who value time and love money find it necessary to submit. 
For they simply must spend not a little of what they earn to 
protect the rest, as the best thing they can do; for as yet no 
way has been found that will certainly secure property against 
the hand of the thief, reputation from the tongue of the slan- 
derer, or life from the dagger of the assassin. 

Thirdly : The history of our race is largely a history of war ; 
of men preying on men, nation on nation, the strong on the 
weak, For so long a time and to so great an extent have inter- 
national strifes existed in the past, that it is wise to take for 
granted that they will continue to exist in the future. Indeed 
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the adage, born in different and varying ‘degrees of fear, cu- 
pidity and ambition is only as things are, the expression, espe- 
cially on the part of weaker nations, of ordinary prudence. In 
peace prepare for war. 

War is often called a relict of barbarism ; but in point of fact, 
war is net a relict. It is the natural outcome of that bar- 
barism which inheres in human nature, which the highest 
degree of civilization yet attained is totally unable to eradicate. 
For the desire fur military glory, the love of military achieve- 
ments and the lust of military conquest are as great in the 
human heart to-day as they ever were, as great among the most 
civilized nations as among the most barbarous; and military 
success receives as much applause and as great rewards as it 
ever did. What civilization has done, is to improve the art 
and the instruments of war, so that they are now in advance of 
the art and implements of agriculture! These improved wea- 
pons have indeed lessened slaughter on the field of battle, 
and they also by the greater destruction of property, put a 
mortgage on the labor and the sweat and the prosperity of 
the present and future generations to pay for the glory or 
the safety of one party, and for the humiliation, if not the 
destruction of the other—the self-denial of millions and often 
their debasement for the gratification of the comparatively 
few. 

Such is man, as he has put himself on record in the past; 
and also as the arrangements he makes to secure his safety or 
gratify by his ambition assume that he is at present. 

These allegations, as facts, are undisputed ; their pertinency, 
as evidence, is unquestionable, and their force, as an argument, 33 
irresistible. Within their proper sphere, they go very far, 
both as facts and as arguments, to confirm and sustain all that 
the Scriptures assert in regard to the depravity of our race. 

But, Fourthly, a still stronger argument is found in the 
facts which human languages furnish; because our language 
is more intimately related to our thoughts than anything else 
is, whether isolated acts or those settled convictions that 
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come of long experience and mature reflection. In the 
words, therefore, which we are under the necessity of using, 
must lie to the full extent and in a manner that cannot be 
mistaken the moral character of our race, what it is now and 
what it has been since the earliest dawn of history. For in 
the necessity of the case, our words must be just such as our 
thoughts require in order to their true expression, the unerring 
vehicle of the thoughts we entertain of ourselves and others in 
regard to our moral feelings, our social relations and our busi- 
ness transactions; as these things are apprehended by those 
who have learned men in the schools of consciousness, observa- 
tion and experience. For it is no less a human proverb than 
an inspired truth, that Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. 

In view of this relation of our words to our thoughts, it is 
now proposed to examine the words we use, in order to deter- 
mine what testimony they bear to the moral character of our 
race. (') 

It may be remarked that the result arrived at by this process 
is conclusive as against all men, without exception, believers in 
the Scriptures and unbelievers. For, if the Scriptures are a 
delusion, our daily conversation and the words we use to ex- 
press what is in us and around us are surely realities. The 
question, therefore, comes with great power, What do our 
words, so related to us that we can neither repress nor falsify 
them, nor escape from them, our words, what do they testify of 
ourselves ? 

For the sake of order, these words will be arranged in 
classes according to a very simple and obvious method, viz. : 

I. What do they teach of men as individuals? 

(1) The argument here presented must measure its age not by generations 
or centuries but by milleniums. It is used in a very elementary form by 
Butler in his Dissertation on The Nature of Virtue; and it engaged the atten- 
tion of the writer of this article before Trench published his book, On the 
Study of Words, yet if that book had not been published, it is not probable 
that this argument would have been wrought out, certainly not as to much of 
the material used. 
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This point will be viewed as to the character of men. 

As descriptive of human character, all languages furnish in 
profusion such words—As the following: Bad, evil, sinful— 
degenerate, depraved, corrupt—wicked, vicious, perverse— 
vile, odious, detestable, mean, base, hateful—profligate, aban- 
doned, reprobate. 

Such sentences as these can be made, and they can be 
understood: Man is selfish, greedy, grasping; ungrateful, 
hard-hearted, exacting; cruel malicious, spiteful. Men are 
suspicious. Their experience, possibly their consciousness, has 
taught them to look under. They are sly, tricky, knavish. 

Among the multitude of words expressive of the various 
forms and degrees of human wickedness, there is one word 
which infamously well deserves special attention —the word 
Malevolent, for which human beings have found use to 
express both their own feelings, and the feelings they have only 
too good reason for believing to exist in the breasts of others. 

Malevolence, according to Cicero’s view of it, is voluptas ex 
malo alterius sine emolumento suo; and concretely, he is a 
malevolent man who takes delight in the misery of others, 
simply as misery. 

So ancient and so common is malevolence in this sense, that 
the Patriarch Job felt called on to make a distinct disavowal 
of it: If I rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me, or 
lifted up myself when evil found him ; neither have I suffered 
my mouth to sin by wishing a curse to his soul—ch. xxxi. 29, 30. 

Solomon knew of those who rejoiced at calamities, Prov. 
xvii. 5; and there are still left in the world those who take 
pleasure in the misfortune of others and lay hands on their 
substance in the day of their calamity, Obad. vs. 14. 

The certain fact, therefore, is that the idea exists, and has 
long existed of joy at another’s sorrow. This thought is 
expressed in some languages by the fearful concentrated energy 
of a single word éztyatp:xaxia, Schadenfreude, and in others 
by a very short circumlocution. In our own langnage, we have 
the phrase Malicious mischief, that is, mischief which affords 
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pleasure because it inflicts pain; and also the sentence, short 
and devilish, Revenge ts sweet. 

The facts already presented are enough to justify the saying 
of the wise Greek, 07 zietoug xaxd:, 

2. The character described by these words is not dormant, 
but active; as the words expressive of human conduct abun- 
dantly prove. 

Man is false. As a debtor, he fails; being put in trust, he 
betrays. The word liar continues to exist; and the abstract 
idea of treachery still findsits concrete in the traitor both in 
the legal and the moral sense. The children of Joab, whose 
preface to mortal injury was, Art thou in health, my brother ? 
are as tenacious of life as the children of Doeg, the blabber. 
The whisperer still separates chief friends, and by his tale- 
bearing he does not cease to supply fuel to the fire of strife. 

Men retaliate; that is, they do just what they blame others 
for doing. They flatter to entrap; or failing to entrap by 
flattery, they defame those whom they cannot seduce. 

In confirmation of the testimony already presented, the 
words may be quoted of a description partly of human character 
and partly of the conduct flowing from it, shown to be correct 
by the additional experience and the concurrent testimony of 
more than eighteen centuries: Being filled with all unrighteous- 
ness, fornication, covetousness, maliciousness, wickedness ; full of 
envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, 
haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, 
disobedient to parents, without understanding, covenant-breakers, 
without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful. 

These words are the words of God, and they are also the 
words of men, important in this argument, not because they 
are in the Bible, but because they are in the dictionary. For 
it must be remembered, that they are not words which the 
Apostle coined for the occasion, but a mere selection from a 
much longer list of the same sort already made—made because 
they were needed, and used because they were useful. 


To this must be added another fact, if possible still more 
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significant: Those nations which have no supernatural Revela- 
tion have very little use for words to express the higher 
excellencies of human nature, and still less for words to ex- 
press what the Bible calls the fruit of the Spirit, namely, 
Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance. For Christian missionaries inform us 
that it is extremely difficult to express these thoughts in lan- 
guages spoken by hundreds of millions of our fellow-men; but 
no heathen language has yet been found into which the works 
of the flesh cannot be readily and adequately translated, namely, 
Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like. 

Such is man, in character and conduct, not as described by 
another, but as he has described himself. If the likeness is 
correct, how frightful! if it is not correct, those who painted it, 
and they who for so many ages have certified to its correct- 
ness, how vile!! But either way, the argument is the same. 
Men, therefore, themselves being judges, are both sinful and 
sinning. The words they use to describe each other condemn 
them. 

II. It will be inquired what testimony language bears to 
human beings in their social relations. 

In regard to the Family, use has been found for words that 
are harsh in sound and yet truthful in their expression of facts. 
Even the very hearth-stone knows of such words as neglectful, 
unkind, inconsiderate; ungrateful, undutiful, disobedient ; of 
disappointed expectations, blighted affections, blasted hopes ; 
of vigils painful, protracted and fruitless ; of broken vows and 
broken hearts. 

Enlarge the circle, by passing from the family to the neigh- 
borhood, and there is not only use but a real necessity for such 
words as envy, hatred, strife; rivalry, contention, disparage- 
ment; also for the words tale-bearer, mischief-maker, back-biter, 
and for the word slanderer, d:dSod0-, which the later Greeks 
thought fit to set apart, as a proper name to the king of Devils. 
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The make-bate may derive some, and even much pleasure 
from the mischief he hatches up: but the tale-bearer is always 
foolish enough to be in great danger of becoming the mere go- 
between, the tool of those, who, whether more or less wicked 
than himself, are more discerning ; and with admirable sagaci- 
ty the Greeks named him back-biter, from his dominant mo- 
tive, calling him KarddaJov, the talker-down of others—a motive 
that few of the class have craftiness enough to conceal. 

III. With regard to business transactions, there are words not 
very favorable to the reputation of the buyer or seller. 

Somebody cheats or is thought to be so willing to cheat, that 
watching is not unnecessary, and caution is only prudence. 
Counterfeiting has been heard of, and forgery and false pretences. 
A statute of limitation has been found necessary to protect the 
interests of the widow and fatherless; and this same statute is used 
for other purposes. Indeed, so long have fraud and concealment 
and misrepresentation been in the world, and so common are they 
that among the worn-out statutes is this, Caveat emptor. Let 
the buyer look out for the knavery of the seller, for dishonesty 
is assumed to be so common that it must be suspected in each 
particular case, and guarded against. For the victim of guile- 
less confidence, when he seeks redress, is told by the Law that 
he cannot be protected by it, unless it be as an idiot. 

The principle involved in this legal maxim is one of very 
broad application ; for almost all men are in turn both buyers 
and sellers. 

IV. The next point of inquiry will be as to the words for 
which use has been found in reference to legal relations. 

Here use is found for the word thief ; and robber, the violent, 
daring thief; and brigand, the romantic, heroic robber; and 
incendiary, who exposes the property of one man to certain 
destruction in hope of plundering the property of another, and 
even the lives of the unoffending, in order to gratify spite. 

There is in use the word pirate, suggestive of all horrors; 
the pirate of the sea and of the land ; the pirate of property 
and the pirate of character—the bold and honorable pirate who 
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always flies the black flag, putting men on notice, and the 
skulker, who sails under any flag and is ready to profess any 
motive; the one being desirous of the spoils, and the other to 
enjoy the mischief he makes and to gloat with fiendish delight 
over the misery he has caused. 

With regard to crimes against the body, there is the word 
Mayhem, in which the Law while it provides for civil damages, 
views the human body chiefly in reference to the necessity that 
exists for repelling attacks, and its fitness for inflicting injury. 

Again: Under the general term homicide, are found the 
specifications, murderer, assassin, poisoner, parricide, fratricide, 
and infanticide, words showing fearful wickedness, and by their 
derivation that the crimes indicated by the words are not limit- 
ed as to their existence, by generations, or races or continents. 

In connection with the administration of the Law, such 
words are in use, as biased, prejudiced, partial, and the general 
term, chicanery; also perjury and subornation, which involves 
deceit, injury to a fellow being, the corruption of the processes 
of justice, on which the safety of all depends; and in addition 
to all this, it is defying God! Such fiends, men say, exist as 
the agents and instruments of crime. 

There is no need that the long list of crimes, viler if not 

more heinous, contained in the Statute-book be repeated. The 
mere fact that such names are found in such a place shows that 
they are not mere names. 
» V. The political relations of men have not escaped the bale- 
ful influence of the word-maker, who has persuaded men that, 
in order to a complete vocabulary, such words are needed as 
bland, smooth, specious, plausible, uncertain; duplicity, venal- 
ity, corruption, bribery, and time-serving concrete in the man, 
who in the midst of change, is changeless in his willingness to 
serve the public in any way that commends itself to his judg- 
ment as likely to promote his interest. 

That there is a fierce struggle between the members of dif- 
ferent parties for the success of those principles that are deemed 
beneficial to the public interests, all know; and some know 
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that among members of the same party, when victorious, there 
is a fiercer struggle and a more relentless strife for the spoils 
of victory, a contest that does not indeed justify, but it does 
barb the sarcasm that men have seven principles, five loaves 
and two fishes, 

VI. A few words will be noticed, which show how moral re- 
lations are sometimes apprehended. 

The Greeks used the same word, évyy¢ to express the idea 
both of aman of good morals and a fool; and as if to show 
that this was not accidental, they use the abstract term év7Peca 
the same way. These two ideas, at first sight so far apart, can be 
brought together by a short, if not a charitable process, namely, 
a man who sacrifices pleasure or profit for the sake of his prin- 
ciples is wise, in the moral sense, or foolish, according to the 
different views which are taken of wisdom and folly. Related 
in thought to this word, is the Latin word simplex, unfolded, 
that is, as the world goes he is a simpleton who folds nothing 
under. 

The word édexeevys, which we translate by sincere in the 
moral sense, means physically that which has been found with- 
out defect by an examination in the light of the sun. From 
this it may be inferred that the places of business in Athens 
and Corinth were not over-lighted sometimes, to keep gay 
colors from fading, and sometimes also, it may be, for other 
reasons. 

Another word worthy of notice is animosity. Animosity, 
from animus, by way of eminence the rational soul ! 

The connection between these two ideas is not very obvious, 
and yet it is possibly not so obscure that it cannot be traced. 

Nothing is more common than to hear words of passion 
belching forth, as from a volcano, loud, profuse, profane, and 
even sulphuric. This may indicate hatred, but it is not ani- 
mosity. For it, we must look to men of mind, of so much mind 
that they are looked up to by other men as leaders, In their 
bosoms dwells animosity, enmity that is deep-seated, jcalous, 
malignant, calm, bitter, deadly, polite, sleepless, under- 
mining. 
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This is what sometimes comes of eminent mental ability ; and 
the history of the word virtue gives a result not much, if any 
more favorable. 

The Greeks derived their word for virtue der7, from ’ Apyc, 
Mars, the god of War and patron of devastation and slaughter. 
The Romans attached the same sanguinary and destructive 
idea to their word virtus; and their descendants, the Italians, 
taking their departure in an opposite direction, call any one 
skilled in the Fine Arts, a virtuoso, whatever be the use he 
makes of his skill: the idea common to all being that of 
superiority, excellence after its kind, even if it be excellence 
in evil. 

Among ourselves, the word virtue relates specifically to 
morality as opposed to grace. With us, therefore, he is a vir- 
tuous man, who is careful not to commit certain classes of sins, 
and just as careful not to repent of the sins he does commit : 
although they are, and he admits them to be, just as heinous in 
the sight of God, as those from which he refrains. 

Sincerity is sometimes a virtue and sometimes a grace, but 
consistency is always a jewel, valuable in itself and also on 
account of its rarity. 

Such is an outline of the testimony which language bears ; 
and from it the inevitable conclusion is that there is something 
radically wrong with men. For either they are such as their 
language describes them to be, or they are slanderers, each one 
of all the rest, in having and using such words. Universal man 
therefore, is a sinner, unless universal man is a liar, an unmit- 
igated, malicious, persistent and a universal liar. There is no 
escape for him, What the sword leaves, the fire devours. 

Such, then, is man, by his own confession, as made by the 
bolts and bars he uses, by the government he maintains, by 
the wars he wages and by the language he employs to express 
his opinion of his fellows as individuals and in the great, per- 
manent, indispensable relations of life :—testimony as fearful 
as it is unimpeachable of all men in all ages, to all men, by 
way of words, the irrepressible out-goings of recorded, observed 
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and conscious sin, both dormant and active. Surely this testi- 
mony sustains and confirms all the Scriptures or the Church 
affirm of manas to his conduct; and his conduct flowing in one 
uniform and constant stream can be accounted for only by a 
uniform and constant source, an evil nature—a nature depraved 
in every element, that is, total, not indeed fully developed yet 
having in its own nature no assignable limit of wickedness 
which it may not reach; and found in every individual of our 
race, that is, this total depravity is also universal. 

What the Scriptures, therefore, say of men, harsh as it 
sounds and sad as it is, is only the echo of what men say of 
themselves. By the concurring testimony, therefore, of both 
parties, the truth of the statement made at the beginning of 
this discussion may be taken as established. 

As to the source of the evil that now pervades our nature, 
and makes itself manifest in our conduct, the material used 
in this argument affords us no information. It simply shows 
what we are as a fact; and the experience of our race shows 
that what of good is or is left in us is not strong enough to 
overcome the evil. For all the remedies successive generations 
have used, have utterly failed to reach the seat of the disease ; 
and so many and so various have these remedies been and so 
uniform their failure, that it is now safe to to infer that all 
the resources of human wisdom are fully exhausted; and yet 
Nature stands stronger than allof them. In God, therefore, 
who is stronger than nature, is our only help. He and He 
only, can make alive those, who by nature are dead in sin. 








VI. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF OUR LITERARY INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 


BY REV. FRANKLIN K. LEVAN, A. M. 


FIRST PAPER, 


In the enjoyment of present advantages we are apt to over- 
look the means by which they have been brought about. We 
do not think, or think but little, of the causes, efforts, and 
trials, separately or collectively, from which they have sprung: 
There always goes a history before, and that has many ele- 
ments and phases to it. It is difficult to get hold of these in 
many cases; for the record of them not unfrequently has 
never been made, has been obscured by time, or become well- 
nigh inaccessible. The results are left, a blessing to men; the 
elemental, molding, controlling facts to which these results are 
owing more and more recede from the vision of men. 

No truth and no institution we possess has come to us unex- 
plained, unprepared, and undeserved, meteor-like from the 
clouds. Every one has its own history, its peculiar conditions 
and circumstances, These abound with interest, and continue, 
in a certain sense, inseparable from the truth or institution 
itself. We know and wisely use the latter in the degree in 
which we rightly apprehend the former. 

As the birth of man carries with it pain and fear; his 
growth, exertion; his development, activity, check, defeat, 
victory by turns; so with whatever of lasting good, in items 
or as a whole, which society possesses. Look at the evolution 
of states; the ingrafting of principles into the life and forms 
of the civil and social order; the projection, habilitation and 
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permanent establishment of our most beneficent institutions, 
be their character moral, charitable, scientific, literary, or 
religious. 

This train of thought, not in itself new at all to thinking per- 
sons, bears directly upon the subject of the present paper, and 
may incidentally make clear some things that might otherwise 
appear dark to us. 

We have in mind more particularly the Literary Institutions 
attempted, and at last firmly founded by the Germans and their 
descendants in America. Prior to 1830 the theatre of action 
was almost entirely in Pennsylvania, where the largest numbers 
of these people were located. From the first settlement of the 
state in 1682 Germans began to come hither. Penn brought 
over a few families of German Quakers, who founded German- 
town, near Philadelphia. They may be called the advance 
guard of their countrymen, who, though of different types of 
Christian faith, soon began to come by thousands; and thou- 
sands then were to the cause of immigration and settlement 
what tens of thousands are now, so limited was the stretch of 
country open to them compared with the broad domain which 
at present offers itself. All through the eighteenth and the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, one-half of the popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania must have been of German stock; and the 
saine may be said of no inconsiderable portion of the popula- 
tion of Maryland and Virginia; and in less degree, however, of 
that of New York and New Jersey. 

Four leading and far-reaching characteristics distinguished 
them : 

1. Their strong love of free institutions. They and their 
forefathers had suffered severely from oppression in the old 
country. It was arbitrary, unjust rule that had forced them to 
seek new homes in a remote and comparatively unknown part of 
the world. The ideas which began the changes of the sixteenth 
century found appreciative disciples and exponents in them ; and 
with the first suitable opportunity to give these ideas outward 
expression they were ready to clothe them in their proper civil 
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and social form. Hence their warm sympathy for the American 
cause during the revolutionary struggle, and their firm support, 
by speech and deed, then and ever after, of the free government 
founded. And when established our civil and religious liberty 
struck them not as something strange or foreign, but rather as 
the most natural, tangible realization of what they felt was the 
inborn right of every person. 

2. Labor was held in honor. They knew it to be the normal 
condition of men to be engaged in it. They expected every 
one to work in some useful way, and held idleness in detestation. 
Not many drones flourished among them. The surest way to 
lose respect was to make one’s self useless. Wherever they 
settled they changed the wilderness into fertile fields. They 
did not shirk hardships. Industry brought them plenty, and 
with it contentment and happiness. Their large, productive, 
well-stocked farms and comfortable homes were won by honest 
toil, whose results were transmitted from father to son. They 
knew little of the wit and the trick by which a few get the 
fortunes which the many earn. Their condition was an enviable 
one. Somewhat complacently, though not just untruthfully, a 
learned European, who had for a number of years lived here, 
writes concerning them in 1829: 

“The free German landowners—the true American indus- 
trial nobility within the bounds of the United States, dependent 
upon neither slaves, serfs, feudal obligations or day-laborers, 
nor like the poor, worried agricultural Hellene rajahs, subject 
to hard-hearted and grasping pashas and agas,—constitute the 
happiest state of society in central North America, which none 
of them would be willing to exchange for a higher and more 
brilliant one in Europe. Travelers generally, not only Germans, 
but Frenchmen not over friendly to Germans, such as Brissot 
de Warville, Volney, etc., in describing the new world, have 
highly praised them, and thereby said but simple trath, as all 
favorable statements of their prosperity are only weak copies, 
unable to represent completely the original.” * 


*Dr. Braun’s: Mittheilungen aus Nord-Amerika. Braunschwaig, 1829. 
pp. 170, 171. 
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3. It is an interesting study to notice how slowly, if at all, 
a people exchanges its own language for another. Such changes 
are rarely made even if outward political and other conditions 
bring a pressure to bear in their favor, and seem to make them 
for many reasons desirable. The Germans, the English, the 
Greeks and different Asiatic nationalities under the old Roman 
rule are examples in point. So the Roumelians, Serbs and 
Bulgarians during a subjection of four hundred years under 
Turkish dominion. All these saved their several languages 
finally, and the very effort to do this was one of the means 
making possible the preservation of their own distinct identity. 
Is the national life a vigorous one, and the language springing 
from it and representing it a strongly developed one, the more 
likely the people will cling to it tenaciously and feel themselves 
rich in the treasures of thought and life of which it is the 
bearer. The German immigrants into Pennsylvania and adja- 
cent states represented a great nationality. They brought with 
them their own language, not a borrowed one. The history of 
their language and that of their people were synchronous. As 
none other could their language give expression to their own 
peculiar life. It was a priceless inheritance, rich in its litera- 
ture, wealth of thought and hallowed associations; the peer of 
the best, the inferior to none. They were attached to it, and 
no wonder. Hence, too, in all efforts of the Germans in 
America to establish literary institutions, their language is ne- 
cessarily a prominent factor, having much to do with both failure 
and success. Like their love of liberty, their industry and 
thrift, and their liregious faith, it helped to make them just 
what they were; forming the conditions at hand within them- 
selves which impelled and modified every effort put forth in 
favor of higher educational interests. 

4. We have just now referred to their religious faith, as one 
of the leading characteristics of these early settlers and their 
descendants. In this respect they stand on a full level with the 
Puritans of New England. Their faith was as enlightened, and 
they clung to it as fervently as ever passenger in the May- 
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flower. Nor had it cost them less sacrifices in Europe. And 
they came to perpetuate it here; to enjoy it themselves and 
transmit it as an undying blessing to their children after them. 

It must also be borne in mind that they, as well as the 
Quakers and others of Pennsylvania, were far ahead of the 
early Puritans in this, that they had no disposition to persecute 
for religiou’s sake, and openly eschewed the whole principle 
which leads to it. Their own religious knowledge, experience 
and forms they meant to preserve at every hazard; but they 
sacredly refrained, in fact and by conviction, from interfering 
with those of their Christian neighbors. 

Any intelligent comprehension of the beginnings of literary 
institutions among these people must keep in view these two 
sides of their character. The positive, their definite faith, 
awoke and quickened the consciousness of their necessity ; led 
to attempts, and supplied will and power, to found them. The 
negative, their indisposition in any way to interfere with others 
or to form alliances which might, by entangling consequences, 
endanger the common freedom of action, made them cautious 
to a fault, somewhat suspicious, and in that class of limited 
means, separately weak. For all the German settlers com- 
bined in their earlier history were weak—as other settlers else- 
where—in the elements requisite to the founding of institutions, 
in the establishment of which, independent of State support, 
they had no experience whatever. And what each one might 
undertake by itself, divided as they were into numerous bodies, 
seemed in advance a task of insuperable proportions and in 
subsequent efforts was found fruitful of difficulties. 

To sum up then this part of our subject, we see that the 
German colonists and their descendants possessed virtues of a 
high order; fostering what they had, and adding steadily of 
those elements necessary to an advanced state of prosperity 
and civilization; and, besides, inheriting a history and tenden- 
cies full of promise for the future. Yet every sun-lit side 
implies a shaded one. Love of liberty may become over- 
jealous of infringement of one’s liberty. Industry and frugal- 
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ity are near neighbors to close-fistedness. The best language 
in the world has its inconveniences when the people using it are 
surrounded by others, more numerous than themselves, who 
speak a different tongue. And in the degree in which a 
religious faith is enlightened will it be considerate of the rights 
of others and be less impulsive. 

It is also important to consider another point in this connec- 
tion. We mean the comparative condition of the colonists of 
different nationalities and their interaction upon each other. 
Two facts strike us at once as having much to do with the 
general subject we have in view. 

The first: The English-speaking colonists had a large num- 
ber of trained leaders; the Germans had very few. The 
colonies themselves being English, the early officials were, as a 
matter of course, of the same nationality. The management of 
public affairs, the training, skill, and influence it involves, were 
at first altogether, and later on prevailingly, on one side. At 
the very start, and for years following, this fact gave great ad- 
vantage to Quakers, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians. With 
it went social and business prestige. The Germans lacked 
greatly in these respeets. No official positions lured natural 
leaders, and men of culture and social position for them from 
the old world. They lacked this first very important impulse. 
The doors to public favor opened slowly to them. Their prom- 
inent men were such by native talent and the force of circum- 
stances, with a slow development and generally a circumscribed 
field of operation. Hence there could not be that general 
concert of action, that wise direction of effort, that controlling 
impulse upon comprehensive undertakings, which demand in 
advance the presence and guidance of an intelligent body of 
men, trained in the management of affairs, and of acknowledged 
position among the people in behalf of whom they act. 

The second: It was very difficult to found and conduct any 
kind of educational institutions of a high order in those times, 
no matter who made the attempt. Some obstacles were com- 
mon to all—English and Germans alike—and they were for 
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several generations, practically insuperable. Prominent among 
these was the absence of a conscious demand for such institu- 
tions on the part of any considerable body of the people at 
large. There was need, but it was felt to a very limited extent. 
The consciousness of it did not penetrate far. Ordinary wants 
were met by the parochial schools, which were attached to 
nearly every congregation; and nearly all the people were 
more or less religious, and belonged to some congregation. 
Next came the village Academy, an imposing affair in the 
estimation of the community, whose professor was a person of 
consequence, and whose pupils were the select ones either as to 
their family relations or their manifest talents. And beyond 
these two grades—the parochial school and the town Academy 
—the general popular mind, whether English or German, did 
not care to go. 

It was in consequence of this state of things that even the 
English element with all its advantages of leadership, social 
and official position as we have just seen, was slow in beginning, 
moved forward with uncertain step, was often forced backward, 
and only after long years and sore trials, succeeded in planting 
and nurturing what had power to grow and abide. A check- 
ered history, indeed, that is, which truthfully tells the story, 
for example, of the University of Pennsylvania, or of Dickin- 
son and Jefferson colleges. In the light of these facts, what 
must we expect of the efforts put forth by the Germans, who 
had to contend with nearly all the obstacles which confronted 
their neighbors, and lacked many of their most positive advan- 
tages? Their difficulties were greater; their experiences had 
to be sorer. Take all in all the English were the pioneers in 
the attempt to found literary institutions, and they first made 
their attempts a success, and in this otherwise so new a sphere 
of enterprise, considering the heretofore untried form which 
these movements had to take, the Germans could learn and profit 
both by the wisdom and the mistakes, the successes and the 
failures of their neighbors. They could; but then, the history 
in question being a very discouraging one, as to a number of 
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the first attempts, the general effect was for a long time, dis- 
heartening, and tended more to check and obstruct than to 
stimulate and encourage similar undertakings ; especially when 
such undertakings were to be inaugurated under circumstances 
manifestly still more difficult. The more we study the case, 
the more we lose our—shall we say inherited ?—surprise, that 
so little was done during the first century and a quarter after 
the German settlements began to take firm root, and that that 
little itself was so frail and unsteady. We have learned since 
then, and now know, methods and means of which our fore- 
fathers were ignorant and could not be otherwise than ignorant. 
The founding of an institution like the college of the Mission 
House and the Seminary of the Reformed Church, near She- 
boygan—with a small capital of outward resources, but a large 
capital of faith—lay altogether beyond their vision. At first 
sight we might leap to the conclusion that the course which led 
to the establishment of that and similar institutions in our time, 
is substantially the one which should have been taken by both 
the English and the German settlers and their descendants, in 
the earlier days. We do them injustice; it could not be. It 
had not been done before; and, simple as it may now seem, 
they could not think it out all at once. The Institutions at 
Halle, in Germany, itis true, were known to many of them ; they 
had grown from very small beginnings, and were the rich fruit 
of faith. But this faith could look to a great nation, next to 
God, for an answer to its trust. Here in America, however, 
to whom could zealous leaders in this good cause look, next to 
God, for a substantial response to their trust? To compara- 
tively few people; these divided in sentiment, scattered in 
territory, struggling for the mastery over nature, all around 
them largely untamed. No, the example was not encouraging 
enough, and what has been done since with means similar to 
theirs then, would have been a revelation to them. 

It remains yet to notice, in this outline of elemental advan- 
tages and disadvantages, the denominational divisions among 
the Germans. The territory stretching from New York to the 
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Carolinas and from the Atlantic to the Alleghanies, was both 
an asylum or place of retreat for those of every class who felt 
themselves oppressed in person or conscience in Europe, and 
the home of freedom, the same to every confession as between 
themselves. The effect was that its population, from the very 
start, became far more diversified, both as to national origin 
and religious views, than in New England, for example, where 
these matters were projected on a more circumscribed scale. 

Here were English and Hollanders, Germans and Swiss, 
Austrians and French Huguenots, Swedes and Irish, with many 
shades of views, living intermixed or in clusters separately, all 
enioying to the fullest extent what they came for, namely, 
liberty of action and worship. And they lived in perfect peace 
and harmony, no one infringing on the rights of the other. 
The world had never seen the like before. 

Now this general diversity was duplicated in a measure by a 
particular diversity within the limits of several of the most 
strongly represented nationalities. The general English mind 
has always been prolific in this direction, It is with the sub- 
division of the German part of the population, however, with 
which we are here particularly concerned, Any classification 
must be more or less defective, If we indicate the main facts, 
as they stood in the period referred to, we have answered our 
object. 

1. Most numerous were the Lutherans, At first they came 
more slowly probably, than the Reformed, but by the close of 
the eighteenth century they were ahead in numbers. They 
came from different sections of Germany proper, and from 
countries adjacent in which some of the people spoke the Ger- 
man language, as Siebenbergen in Austria, Alsace and Lor- 
raine in France, the Baltic provinces in Russia. Wirtemberg 
and the duchies close by furnished a good share. Of all these 
it must be said that as a body they were not uneducated, but 
fairly up with people of their standing ia life anywhere; and 
possessed of warm sympathies in favor of a higher state of 
culture than their limited numbers and means enabled them to 
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establish. They built up parochial schools, under great diffi- 
culties often, and would not be satisfied with any other than an 
educated ministry. 

2. The Reformed come next, if not first. We do not in- 
clude in this classification the Hollanders, known as the Dutch 
Reformed, else we would have to assign to the Reformed, 
beyond all question, the first position as to numbers and 
influence. An organic union of the German and Dutch 
branches of the Reformed Church, at that time, would have 
given that Church presumably the lead in the land in the re- 
spects just named. But such union did not take place. Each 
one elected to do for itself. It is, therefore, of what came to 
be known as the German branch of the Reformed Church only, 
that we here take note. Its members had come mainly from 
the Palatinate, a steady stream, and at times in quite large 
numbers; some from Hesse, Nassau, the Lower Rhine and 
other parts of Germany ; many from Switzerland ; and, though 
of different nationality yet attracted by oneness of faith, there 
were united with them large colonies of Huguenots. Many of 
these people had gone through fiery persecutions, civil and re- 
ligious, and because of their intelligent knowledge of what was 
right, and persistent avowal of it, they found themselves here. 
In Germany, Switzerland, France, their fathers and themselves 
had founded universities and seminaries as at Heidelberg, 
Geneva, Sedan, and they could not well do otherwise than 
cherish the desire to obtain in their new homes literary institu- 
tions of corresponding character. Nor did they neglect the 
common school in the parochial form which it necessarily 
had to assume. Near by where the church spire rose, you 
would find the school-house. The one was a certain guaranty 
of the presence of the other. The people would not toieratean 
uneducated ministry, and put themselves to no small inconve- 
nience and expense to secure pastors from the Fatherland. 
Altogether an element, we must own, favorable to education 
both in its broadest and in its highest sense. 

3. Not quite so early, nor in such large numbers as the 
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Reformed and the Lutherans, came the people known as the 
Moravians. They were exceptionally zealous and practical in 
educational matters. Their schools soon extended as far as 
their settlements, and, though a small body, their reputation as 
educators of both sexes became national. Bethlehem and Litiz 
became household words in many of the best families in the land. 
They did not attempt the highest, but in what they did attempt 
they succeeded wonderfully. They located in colonies and com- 
bined their strength; hence much of their success. They were 
an enlightened class of citizens, 

4. We have yet to notice several smaller bodies, such as the 
Tunkers, Mennonites, Schwenkfelders, Ammish and others. 
The first two of these settled in considerable numbers in Penn- 
sylvania, and further south. The others referred to commonly 
lived close neighbors to them, and had strong sympathies with 
them. They all made good citizens. Regarding education, 
however, these bodies, generally speaking, agreed among them- 
selves and differed from Reformed, Lutherans and Moravians, 
in that they were opposed to it in all its higher forms. They 
antagonized it openly, believed it harmful in begetting a gene- 
ration of idlers and swindlers, and more than suspected a con- 
nection between it and the Evil One. 
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CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


* BY REV. M. KIEFFER, D. D. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


Seconp SunDAY IN ADvENT: Gospel for the Day, Luke xxi. 25-33. 


** And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars, 
and upon the earth distress of nations with perplexity ; the sea and the waves 
roaring; men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth: for the powers of heaven shall be shaken. 
And then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with power and 
great glory. And when these things begin to come to pass, then look up, and 
lift up your heads; for your redemption draweth nigh. And He spake to them 
a parable: Behold the fig-tree and all the trees; when they now shoot forth, ye 
see and know of your own selves that summer is now nigh at hand. So like- 
wise ye, when ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of 
God is nigh at hand, Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass 
away till all be fulfilled. Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my words 
shall not pass away.” 


In our last we saw the Son of man coming more and more 
in the kingdom of grace till it culminated in the kingdom of 
eternal glory. As it is promised: “ The Lord is a sun anda 
shield; He will give grace and glory; He will withhold no 
good thing from them that walk uprightly.” Grace first in 
order, then glory. 

In the light of the Gospel for this day we see the coming of 
the Son of man in the kingdom of nature also: “ The powers 
of heaven shall be shaken;” the coming will be “in a cloud 
with power and great glory.” 

The deep mystery which here challenges our faith is twofold, 
namely, God'sindwelling in the worlds which He has created, and 


His special indwelling in human nature. The first form of the 
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divine self-manifestation is complete in the second. In this it 
comes to the full expression of its meaning. Just as God's 
Son is the express image of His person and the brightness 
of His glory, so in virtue of His personal union with humanity 
has He become the light of our world and the central sun of 
the created universe. ‘In Him is no darkness at all.”’ “ He 
is the true Light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” “In Him is life, and the life is the Aght of men.” 
So there is no light whatever in nature, or in ‘any part of it, 
whether in the sun, moon or stars, except that which was first 
in Him and is from Him. That which we call the light of 
reason and of nature are but the reflections of the great central 
light. 

God is the absolute truth. But all truth seeks an utterance. 
It is its nature to speak. It becomes word ; as eternal idea it 
clothes itself in form. 

Our Lord is the absolute word made flesh; ‘‘ We may behold 
his glory, the glory of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” Thus in the incarnation the divine word 
becomes the human word, and hence also the natural word; 
for man belongs to nature and is related to it, as said on 
former occasions, as the soul is related to the body. 

In virtue of this inward personal oneness of the supernatural 
and the natural, the voice of nature should ever be regarded as 
the voice of God; its smiles are His smiles, its frowns are His 
frowns, its blessings are His gifts, and its punishments are His 
chastisements, For the same reason all human events, whether 
in the race, the nation, the family or individual, must be viewed 
as providences of God; for “ nothing comes to pass by chance, 
but everything by His fatherly hand.” The inspired Scriptures 
are full of this thought: “We have heard with our ears, O 
God, our fathers have told us, what work thou didst in their 
day, in times of old; how thou didst drive out the heathen with 
thy hand, and plantedst them; how thou didst afflict the people 
and cast them out. For they got not the land in possession by 
their own sword; nor did their own arm save them, but thy 
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right hand, and thine arm, and the light of thy countenance ; 
because thou hadst a favor unto them. O Lord send out thy 
light and thy truth and let them lead me.” 

We sometimes hear of mind readings. To-day we are to 
read and learn in the great book of nature written by Jeho- 
vah’s own hand, His mind and will in regard to His final coming, 
in the consummation of His kingdom and of all things. 

As we read and meditate we should remember that we can 
only see light in the Light, and that the Spirit alone can lead 
us into all truth. 

We shall endeavor first to apprehend the import of the signs 
of the Lord’s coming as they are presented to our view in the 
realm of nature, and secondly the opposite effects produced by 
the Advent in the domain of the human consciousness. 

I, The signs in the heavenly bodies, and upon the earth. 
Governed by the leading thought expressed a moment ago in 
regard to the unity of the supernatyral and the natural in the 
Person of Christ we need not pause to ask the question which 
has greatly perplexed the minds of many interpreters, namely, 
what is here to be understood literally, and what tropically ? 

We need not look on the one hand for certain spots in the 
sun, moon and stars, or literal sentences to this effect, “the 
Lord is coming,” “ prepare to meet him.”’ Much less need we 
say tropically, on the other hand: ‘ The sun means antichrist, 
and the moon and stars mean antichristian teachers; and the 
roaring sea means the disturbed and troubled sea of human life. 

We have to do with neither the literal nor the tropical in 
themselves considered. 

The great and momentous question is that of reality. Are 
the heavenly bodies and the earth real? If so, in what does 
their realness consist ? Merely in outward appearance ?—merely 
in this that they can be touched and seen? Is nature merely 
phenomenal, as infidel science would teach us? In that case it 
is an empty and meaningless sign, like the ensign of a nation 
that has no existence except in fairy land. 

No; nature is real, because it is infilled with the onper- 
natural ; for this reason and no other. 
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Creation, in the twofold form of its existence, objective and 
subjective, is the form and manner in which God lives in time. 
It is his exodus from himself to himself, from time’s beginning 
to its solemn close. So there is no space, no place where God 
is not: “ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall 
I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven thou art 
there; if I make my bed in hell behold thou art there. If I 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me and thy 
right hand shall hold me.” 

All things are in God, and stand together in Him because He 
is in them. Hence the natural, including the heavens and the 
earth, “all things visible and invisible,” is r2al, and derives its 
reality not from itself, but from Him who is all in all. For 
this obvious reason the natural has divine significance. It is 
the revelation to us of God’s Being, His character, His nature, 
His mind and will; His wisdom and power, His very presence. 
“The heavens declare his glory,” not as an absent glory; they 
do not display an extrinsic divine excellency, but a divine per- 
fection essentially intrinsic. So with all God’s works. They 
are all good and declare His goodness. Or, to speak 
according to the analogy of our Gospel, all the worlds, suns, 
moons and stars, the earth and the seas, are real signs of 
God’s presence in and with them. He is of course also transcen- 
dant, infinite, above time and space. Yet, as said, in virtue of 
His personal union with the natural in Christ His Son, our Lord, 
He is in it bodily. 

We need not fear the charge of pantheism. We do not say 
that everything is God, and that God is everything. The na- 
tural cannot be supernatural. If it were it could not be a sign. 
For the very meaning of the word is that which signifies 
something that is not itself. Yet in virtue of the Lord's im- 
manence the whole order of nature from beginning to end 
signifies, is a sign of God’s ways and thoughts. 

It is of the utmost importance practically to have this great 
idea become the ruling thought of our lives, It is impossible 
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indeed to place upon it too strong an emphasis. That we may 
have a proper sense of its solemn import let us ask in good 
earnest the question: What is the meaning for us of the order 
of nature in virtue of our organic union with it? What, for 
example, is the meaning for us of the ordinary change of the 
seasons? When the night is past and the morning dawns, we 
awake from our slumbers and go forth to the labors of the day. 
When the seasons of spring, summer and autumn come in their 
course, each one calls for the activity and work peculiar to it- 
self. But why is this? Why this correspondence of human 
activity with the order of nature? We hear the answer. “It 
is the dictate and call of nature.” So it is; but why is it na- 
ture’s call, and what binds us to obey it? Nature is rot of it- 
self, but from and in God: hence its call is God’s call. Its 
every day duties are divinely imposed. So in the lawful occu- 
pations of life we can have the consolation of knowing that we 
are doing God’s will. And of this will nature is the unmis- 
takable sign. It is indeed the sign for human activity in every 
sphere and department of life—mental, moral and religious, as 
well as physical. The coming day calls to prayer, to the du- 
ties of religion and morality, no less than to honest physical 
toil. Indeed, the man who is the most religious and moral is 
also the most natural. Hence for him the days and seasons of 
the year are signs of great spiritual realities, not as mere out- 
ward appearances, but in virtue of a real internal correlation. 
The light of the day, the sun’s light, is the light of the great 
central sun of the universe, reflected and mellowed to suit the 
sense of the eye and the state of man as long as this earth is 
his home. The fresh swelling and beautifying life of the 
spring season is the swelling Christ life in the body of human- 
ity, adorning it with the green plants and flowers of virtue. 
The summer harvest is the final ingathering, by the angel 
reapers of the last day, of all the good seeds of truth, ripened 
and matured, and the gathering of the bad also into bundles to 
be burned in unquenchable fire. Then come the fall and win- 
ter seasons. The fall, the going down into the state of death; 
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the cold winter, the sleep of the grave, to be followed by the 
morning of the resurrection. 

Looking at nature in this way, seeing in it, as the Christian 
may and should, the real type of the thing typified, it has for 
us an overwhelming significance. 

Here we have the philosophy of the cosmical wonders, ac- 
companying God’s dealings with His ancient people, the miracles 
wrought by Christ and His apostles, and consequently the signs 
and wonders in the realm of nature that will h erald the final 
Advent. 

In this regard, as well as others, the past is a sure prophecy 
of the future. Thus according to the Mosaic account, when 
the wonder-working power was first revealed, it resulted in a 
complete cosmical order. Suns, moons, stars and earths are 
rolled into being, planted in their respective orbs, and are 
bound together by one law of universal being that tends to the 
unity, the order and preservation of the whole sacramental 
host. 

According to the account of the same inspired prophet, after 
man was created, and after he had sinned and fallen, after all 
flesh had corrupted its way before God, when the miracle is to 
be wrought of creating a new humanity out of the old, when the 
wicked are to be destroyed from the face of the earth, and 
Noah and his family saved, that is not done by a mere spirit 
breath from Jehovah’s mouth, but the fountains of the great 
deep are broken up, the heavens are darkened with clouds; it 
rains forty days and forty nights. The wonder is wrought of 
God in and through the powers and forces of nature. The 
wicked antediluvians are in their watery graves ; and Noah and 
his family find themselves under a new heaven and in a new 
earth. That was a real advent of the Lord, and a real advent- 
scene. 

We remember well the wonders which the Lord wrought in 
and through nature in the deliverance of the children of Israel 
from Egyptian bondage, their passage through the Red Sea, 
and their journey through the wilderness. The deliverance 
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and whole exodus are a miracle throughout. But especially 
were the forces of nature employed when the Israelites were 
baptized in the cloud unto Moses, and when Pharaoh and his 
hosts were drowned, 

This is confirmed by a graphic account given by Josephus. 
And to this wonder the Psalmist doubtless refers, when calling 
upon all creatures to praise God, he rises to the highest poetic 
strain in the eighth verse of the cxlviii Psalm, “ Fire and hail, 
snow and vapor, stormy wind fulfilling his word.” 

By the command of Joshua the sun stood still upon Gibeon 
and the moon, in the valley of Ajalon, till the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies. ‘‘So the sun stood 
still in the midst of heaven and hasted not to go down about. a 
whole day.” Josh. x, 12, 13. 

King Hezekiah, when he had received a message of his 
death, and afterwards a promise that his life should be spared, 
in answer to the prayer of the prophet Isaiah, to confirm the 
promise by a sign, ‘* The sun went back ten degrees upon the 
dial of Ahaz.” 2 Kings, xx, 11. 

So with the miracles wrought by our Lord during His life on 
earth; they are in the realm of the natural. Here He heals 
all manner of diseases, and raises the dead to life. He calms 
the fears of His disciples by calming the winds and the sea. 
And when He makes His wondrous advent into the abode of the 
dead by the way of the cross the powers of nature are shaken ; 
the earth quakes, the rocks are rent, the graves are opened, 
and the sun withholds his light; all a sign that He is God, and 
the conqueror of death and hades. It is the sign confirming 
the promise of an endless life: it is the sign that the setting 
sun will rise again and shine forever in the firmament of 
glory. 

In perfect accordance with the internal correlation, of which 
we speak, do the inspired prophets, and Christ the absolute 
prophet when they foretell the final advent, speak of the 
heavens as having no light—the sun in darkness and the moon 
turned into blood, and the earth as being without form and void, 
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the mountains shaking and the seas roaring for the swelling 
thereof. Peter declares that in the day when the Lord shall 
come: “the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and 
the works that are therein shall be burned up.” “ Nevertheless, 
according to his promise, we look for new heavens and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

Some have supposed that this was finally fulfilled when the 
old heavens and earth of the Jewish dispensation passed away, 
and were succeeded by the new heavens and the new earth of 
the dispensation of the Spirit. But this is also historical, as we 
showed in our previous article, and can only reach its final ac- 
complishment after “the times of the Gentiles” shall have 
been fulfilled. That is not yet: we must therefore with joy 
and hope look for the future coming of the Son of man in a 
cloud, with power and great glory: a cloud similar to that in 
which He ascended in the presence of His disciples; with the 
power by which He sustains and governs all things, and with 
the glory which He had with the Father before the world was, 
which He manifested by His miracles whilst He lived in the form 
of a servant on earth, which shone forth specially in the wonder 
of His resurrection, and which will be the glory as well of all 
the saints ... . We go forward to 

II. Consider the opposite effects of the Lord’s coming upon 
the different classes of men. Of these there are but two: 
Those who have followed Christ in the regeneration, the living 
members of His mystical body the Church, the children of God, 
heirs of heaven, called in Scripture “ believers, saints, the elect, 
or beloved of God.” 

The other class comprises all unbelievers: those who would 
not come to the Light that they might have life. They are 
called the “children of the devil,” “ the children of darkness,” 
‘“‘ workers of iniquity.” .... 

All alike shall see the signs of the coming of the Son of man 
—the sun sign, the moon and star signs, the earth signs, both 
upon the dry land and upon the seas: even those who pierced 
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Him shall see and wail because of Him. All alike shall feel 
the quaking of the earth, the trembling of the mountains, and 
the shaking of “ the powers of heaven.” All too shall hear the 
‘‘ great noise” with which the heavens shall pass away, and the 
clashing of the elements when they come to be burned with 
fervent heat. Each and every one shall hear the archangel’s 
trumpet, and the general shout of the angelic witness-train that 
will accompany, for we are told that all the holy angels will be 
with Him. 

No mistaking now the signs of the times. There is no need 
of a single argument or dissertation in regard to certitude. No 
one asks the questions: How can the mind of man know the 
mind of God? How can the truth objectively revealed make 
itself felt and understood in the domain of the human con- 
sciousness? How can we know from certain appearances what 
they signify? The time for these questions is past. The great 
reality brings with it its own overwhelming testimony. The 
Son of man comes with power and great glory; and no one can 
withstand that power and the brightness of that glory. 

As the outer framework of nature is shaking and giving way, 
there is a corresponding quaking of the human body, soul, and 
spirit. The darkness of the heavens and the trembling of the 
earth are also the darkness and trembling of the human soul: 
“upon the earth distress of nations, with perplexity; men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth.” 

The great and unusual roaring of the sea is the outward echo 
of the roaring of the waters and waves of the general human 
spirit, now disturbed, perplexed, painfully anxious in conse- 
quence of the spirit of Parusia moving upon it. 

The whole scene, or reality rather, as affecting the general 
life of the nations and the people is clearly before the mind of 
the Seer of the new covenant when he gives utterance to the 
following sublime and solemn words ; Rev. vi, 12-17. “AndI 
beheld, when he had opened the sixth seal, and lo, there was a 
great earthquake, and the sun became black as sack-cloth of hair 
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and the moon became as blood, and the stars of heaven fell unto 
the earth, even as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs, when she 
is shaken of a mighty wind. And the heaven departed as a 
scroll when it is rolled together ; and every mountain and is- 
land were moved out of their places.” 

That is the advent scene. The following describes its effect : 
“* And the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the rich 
men, and the chief captains, and the mighty men, and every 
bond man, and every free man, hid themselves in the dens and 
rocks of the mountains ; and said to the mountains and rocks: 
Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the 
throne ; and from the wrath of the Lamb ; for the great day of 
his wrath is come, and who shall be able to stand?” 

All men are here present : the best of them partake of the 
general fear and trembling. 

But the hearts of all do not fail them: all are not destitute 
of spirit. There is a general failing of heart—a swooning, 
fainting and falling down, and sinking into despair. The 
powers of nature without and the powers of man’s inner being, 
as the complex of powers, are shaken and give way. Q, it is 
terrible beyond conception or description! But all men’s 
hearts do not fail them. All do not call upon the mountains 
and the rocks to cover and to hide them. This that we see is 
the falling of the old heavens, the blasting of the tree of the old 
Adamic nature—the revelation of the divine wrath against sin 
according to the judicial sentence previously written, and now 
about to be pronounced: ‘ Depart ye cursed into everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” That isman’s final death : 
that is the result of his sin. It is the certain and inevitable 
consequence of an ungodly life in this world. ‘ The soul that 
sinneth it shall die.” “The wages of sin is death.” 

Good Lord deliver us from this indwelling depravity, this 
mystery of iniquity working within us, this power of sin and 
evil in our nature, this love of darkness, which are and will be 
the anathema of them that love not the Lord Jesus. To such, 
the very love of God in Christ is wrath. Hence the expression ; 
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“ The wrath of the Lamb.” It seems like a contradiction; but 
the cause of it is in us, not in God. God is love, and in His 
only begotten Son that love has been revealed to us in its entire 
fulness. The Lamb of God slain and risen again is the very 
heart of the divine love. From this divine centre flow forth 
the blood that cleanses from sin, the living water of which if a 
man drink he shall never thirst, the great stream of life and 
salvation for the children of men ; that is, for them that receive 
the salvation, for them that believe, repent and are baptized. 

For these there is a new heaven and a new earth promised. 
And in the coming of the Son of man in His regal power and 
glory will the hope-inspiring promise be fulfilled. 

We have used the word “regal” with design, for the final 
coming of Christ in the consummation of all things will be the 
coming of the kingdom of His grace as the kingdom of His glory. 
Hence the expression: “with power and great glory.” The 
kingdom of grace on earth is often weak over against the evil 
principalities and powers arrayed against it; so that the pious 
sometimes despondingly ask: “ How long shall the wicked 
triumph?” 

But when Messiah shall make His final entry into His king- 
dom its power and glory shall be revealed in the complete over- 
throw and destruction of the kingdom of Satan. That will be 
the end of the triumph of the wicked. At the same time it will 
be the complete redemption of the righteous. Hence the ex- 
hortation to watchfulness: “ for now is our redemption nearer 
than when we first believed.” 

We are here again reminded that the same power which God 
reveals amongst men in the salvation of them that believe, is 
the condemnation of them that believe not. Thus the same 
water which saved Noah and his family, who were in the ark in 
obedience to God’s command, drowned those who by their un- 
belief and disobedience had forfeited his favor. The very 
baptism unto life of the children of Israel in the Red Sea, was 
the baptism of death to Pharaoh and his host. So the means 
of grace in the Church, to them that believe they are a savor of 
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life unto life, to them that believe not they are asavor of death 
unto death. The whole development of the kingdom of God 
amongst men is a judicial process separating the good from the 
bad, and when it is consummated, the separation will be final 
and complete. And so it will be pronounced on the Day of 
Judgment: ‘ Come ye blessed of my Father, enter ye into the 
joys of your Lord prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” “Depart ye cursed into everlasting fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels.” 

Lift up your head therefore, ye humble disciples of Jesus: 
‘the triumph of the wicked is short; but yours shall be a 
crown that fadeth not away. Keep the eye of your faith 
steadily fixed upon the signs and promises of the coming of the 
Son of man; these you cannot mistake. When you see the fig 
tree and all the trees put forth their leaves, ye know of your 
own selves that summer draweth nigh; so when you see the 
warm swelling life of my kingdom bring forth its promised 
flowers and fruits; and when ye see the heavens and the earth 
of the old kingdom pass away, then know certainly that the 
kingdom of glory is nigh at hand. I have spoken the word 
unto you. That will stand. Heaven and earth may pass 
away; but my word will not pass away. Verily this genera- 
tion will not pass away till all be fulfilled. The world’s gene- 
rations pass away; the names of the dead soon drop from the 
memories of the living. But this generation born by water and 
the Spirit into my kingdom will live through all intervening time 
till all be fulfilled. Their life is hid with Christ in God. No 
power can separate them from His love.” 

Come then Lord Jesus, come quickly. Amen. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the English Language. A complete Encyclo- 
pexdic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, Technological. By John Ogilvie, LL. D., 
author of “‘ The Comprehensive English Dictionary,” ‘‘ The Student’s English 
Dictionary,” etc.,etc. New Edition, Carefully Revised and Greatly Augmen, 
‘td. Edited by Charles Annandale, M. A. Illustrated by above Three 
thousand Engravings, Printed in the Text. In Four Octavo Volumes. Blackie 
& Son, London, Glasgow, Edinburg, and Dublin. The Century Co., New 
York, 1883. 

If that which is of superior size or excellency may properly be 
called zmferial, then this dictionary is certainly entitled to its name. 
For, in the extent of its vocabulary, in the number and excellency 
of its illustrations, and in the exactness and fullness of its defini- 
tions, as well as in other respects, it is, so far as we know, without a 
rival. While the latest edition of the unabridged Webster claims to 
contain 118,000 words or separate entries, this new edition of the 
Imperial claims to contain about 130,000; and while the former has 
3,000 illustrations, the latter has considerably over that number. We 
merely mention these facts that our readers may form some idea of 
the comprehensiveness of the work, 

One of the marked features of the dictionary is its encyclopedic 
character, It does not confine itself merely to giving the meaning 
of words, but along with the definition it also, as a rule, gives a great 
deal of important information concerning the things to which words 
are applied, and thus enables those who consult it to attain to a much 
clearer and fuller understanding of the use and signification of the 
words than could otherwise well be gained. Another important fea- 
ture is the large number of scientific and technological terms which it 
contains, and the accuracy of their definition. It is especially full 
in the departments of Zoology, Botany, Geology, Anatomy, Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Astronomy, Archeology, Architecture, Engineering, Machinery, 
Manufactures, Agriculture and Commerce. In this respect we be- 
lieve it to be especially without a superior. 
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The Dictionary is issued in this country by special arrangement with 
the English publishers by the Century Co., New York. The paper 
on which it is printed is excellent, the type exceedingly clear and 
distinct, and the illustrations very fine. It is published in four vol- 
umes, Imperial 8vo., which renders it very convenient to handle. 
It is, indeed, in every respect a superb work’ and no scholar or 
professional man should be without it. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, compiled by Henry George Liddell, D. D., Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and Robert Scott, D. D., Dean of Rochester, late 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Seventh edition, Revised and Augmented 
throughout, with the co-operation of Prof. Drisler, of Columbia College, 
N. Y. New York, Harper & Bros. Franklin Square, 1883. 

The First Edition of this Lexicon was published in 1843, and, im- 
mediately on its appearance it was acknowledged by competent critics 
to be the best work of its kind in the English language. Since then, 
however, it has passed through a number of editions, and has been 
greatly enlarged and improved in every respect. In this, the seventh 
edition, improvement is especially manifest. The whole work has 
been thoroughly revised, and large additions have been made. 
The results of late investigations in Philology, the study of which 
during recent years, has yielded such abundant fruit, show them- 
selves throughout the volume. It also gives evidence in other 
respects of increased knowledge of the language and literature of 
the ancient Greeks on the part of the learned authors and their as- 
sistants ; among the latter of whom it is gratifying to find the names 
of a number of American scholars, In its present form, this work, both 
in appearance and contents, is a truly magnificent one, and as a com- 
plete, critical, and accurate Lexicon of the Greek Language altogether 
without a rival. To all who would acquaint themselves with the 
noble language of Homer and Plato, we should consider this vol- 
ume almost indispensable. It will also be found of great use to 
all students of the New Testament in the original Greek. After what 
has been said, it is hardly necessary to add that the thanks of all 
American scholars are due to the publishers, Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, for giving them this admirable work in such attractive 
form as they have done. 


- 


HAYDN’'s DICTIONARY OF DATES and Universal Information Relating to all 
Ages and Nations. Seventeenth Edition, containing the History of the World 
to the Autumn of 1881. By Benjamin Vincent, Revised for American Readers. 
New York. Harper & Bros. 1883. 


This work was originally published by Mr. Joseph Haydn in 3841. 
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The design of the author in preparing it was ‘‘to attempt the com- 
pression ina single volume of the greatest body of general infor- 
mation that has ever appeared in a single volume, and to pro- 
duce a Book of Reference whose extensive usefulness may 
render its possession material to every individual.” The success 
of this attempt is evidenced by the many editions through 
which the work has passed. Not only was it well received at 
the first, but it has steadily been increasing in popularity with 
every new edition. The reason of this is to be found in the fact 
that the book is a truly valuable and useful one. In the compass of 
a single volume of convenient size, it presents in a condensed form 
the most desirable information relating to the really important and 
interesting occurrences in the entire history of all ages and nations. 
It is, indeed, so full of what is essential, that we may be said to have 
in it the essence of a whole encyclopedia of many volumes, in such 
form as makes it most readily accessible. For students, therefore, it 
is a most satisfactory and almost indispensable book to have always 
within easy reach. This Seventeenth Edition, which is the latest 
and the best of all, has been thoroughly revised, and includes the 
general history of the world to within the past two years. The cor- 
rections and additions of the American Editor add considerably to 
the value of this edition. 

FINAL CAUSES, by Paul Janet, Member of the Institute, Professor at the Faculte 
des Lettres of Paris. Translated from the Second Edition of the French, by 
William Affleck, B. D. With preface by Robert Flint, D. D. LL. D., Profes- 
sor of Divinity, University of Edinburg. Second Edition. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1883. 

This is a masterly treatise. Though not exhaustive of its subject, 
it is, nevertheless, the most comprehensive work on final causes that 
has yet been published. For preparing such a work M. Janet pos- 
sesses eminent qualifications. He is not only a clear, vigorous, and 
critical thinker, but also thoroughly acquainted with everything rela- 
ting to the subject of which he treats. The work itself is not a trea- 
tise of natural theology, but a philosophical discussion of the princi- 
ples of final causes. Throughout its pages, the author appeals to rea- 
son alone. His only aim seems to be to arrive at the truth. Hence 
he presents not merely the facts which favor the doctrine he defends, 
but also those which appear to militate most against it. The views 
of opponents he always sets forth fully and correctly, and endeavors 
to answer them fairly and conclusively. The treatise is divided 
into two books. The first book treats of the Law of Finality, and 
along with other things, of the various doctrines of evolution in their 
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bearing on this law. The second book treats of the First Cause of 
Finality, and discusses, with reference to it, the doctrines of subjec- 
tive and immanent finality. There is also an appendix, in which a 
number of important subjects, bearing on the doctrine of finality, 
are more fully considered than they well could be in the body of the 
work. The conclusions at which M. Janet arrives, as is nearly 
always the case with profound thinkers, harmonize substantially with 
the teachings of Scripture. Although we are not prepared at all 
points to agree entirely with the views advanced in this volume, we, 
nevertheless, would heartily commend it to all who feel an interest 
in considering thoroughly what we believe to be the strongest argu- 
ment nature offers as to the existence of a personal, intelligent First 
Cause of all things. 


THE WISDOM oF HOLY SCRIPTURE, with Reference to Skeptical Objections. 

By J. H. McIlvaine. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1883. 

This work is made up of nineteen distinct studies or essays, more 
or less closely related to each other. Its object is to set forth the 
wisdom of Holy Scripture, with reference especially to the objec- 
tions of modern skepticism. This is done in an unusually judicious 
and successful manner. Among the subjects considered in the vol- 
ume are: The Creation of the World; The Mosaic Cosmogony ; 
The Creation of Man; The Original Sin ; The Moral Difficulties of 
the Old Testament ; Creeds and Confessions ; and Religion and Poli- 
tics. We have been especially pleased with the essays on the Crea- 
tion of the World, the Mosaic Cosmogony, and Creeds and Confes- 
sions. In discussing the last mentioned subject, the author tells us 
that “beyond a question at this day, the true, spiritual, vital, and 
practical centre of the whole Gospel scheme of salvation is the per- 
son and work, or mediation of the Lord Jesus Christ. This, there- 
fore,” he further adds, ‘‘ ought to stand as the central principle of 
everything that pretends to be a scheme of evangelical doctrine. All 
the other doctrines should be stated in their relations to this one ; they 
should be made to centre in and revolve around it as they do in the 
Scriptures themselves; and this would give to them all an entirely 
different development and coloring, and a vastly more vital and 
practical significance than they have in their present relations.” He 
also maintains with reference to our present denominational creeds 
and confessions, that “‘ we find all-sufficient reasons for a thorough 
revision of these antiquated documents, and for limiting them to 
something like the brevity and simplicity of the Apostles’ Creed." 
He further declares that “it seems as if we could not do better than 
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to return to this only creed for which apostolic authority can be 
claimed, in which all Christians throughout the world are still fully 
agreed, and with which, inscribed on her banners, the Apostolic 
Church fought and conquered in the great battles of the ages, when 
the ancient towers and mighty bulwarks of Paganism, went down in 
flaming ruins before the unity and strength of the faith and quench- 
less fervor of her zeal.” We call attention to these declarations, 
not because they teach anything that will seem new to the readers of 
this Review, but because they reveal the spirit of the author, and 
the consequent character of this volume. 

COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, by F. Godet, D. D., 
Professor of Theology, Neuchatel. ‘Translated from the French by Rev. A. 
Cusin, M. A., Edinburg. The Translation Revised and Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Appendix by Talbot W. Chambers, D. D. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, Publishers, 1883. 

The Epistle to the Romans is the most important and the most sys- 
tematic of all the Apostolic Epistles. Coleridge pronounces it “ the 
profoundest work in existence,’’ and Luther declares it to be “the 
chief book of the New Testament, the purest gospel.” Any work 
therefore that helps to the proper understanding of this Epistle 
should be welcomed with gratification by all earnest seekers after 
truth. Such a work is this commentary by Professor Godet, who is a 
man of soundest learning and of truly evangelical faith, and conse- 
quently eminently fitted to interpret the master-piece of the Great 
Apostle of the Gentiles. Being both evangelical and theological in 
its character it is especially suited to the wants of ministers of the 
Gospel. The American Editor's revision and notes add to its value. 
Thanks to Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls, the work is now placed within 
the reach of all in such cheap yet admirable form, that there is no 
reason why it should not find its way into every minister's library. 
LECTURES ON THE CALLING OF A CHRISTIAN WOMAN, and her Training to 

Fulfilit. Delivered during the Season of Lent, 1883, by Morgan Dix, S. T. D. 

Rector of Trinity Church, New York. Fourth Edition, New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Company, 1883. 

These are admirable lectures and deserve to be widely circulated 
and read. In them their author discusses, in a clear and attractive 
style, the true calling of woman. He deals with living issues in a 
very vigorous manner. Some of the views advanced by him have 
been violently attacked by certain would-be reformers and cham- 
pions of woman's rights. We are convinced, however, after care- 
fully reading the lectures, that Dr. Dix is right, and that he seis forth 
only the clear teachings of the Word of God on the subjects which 
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he considers in this volume. We are also convinced that those who 

accept these teachings and act upon them, will be found in the end 

truer reformers and truer friends of woman than those who advocate 

a different course. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE SECULAR LIFE. Sermons Preached at Oxford. With 
a Prefatory Essay, by the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, Late Fellow of All Souls ; 
Rector of St. Mary's, Bryanston Square, and Canon of Canterbury. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883. 

This volume consists of nine sermons and a prefatory essay. \ 
“These sermons,” the author informs us, “ are published as an at- 
tempt to direct Christian thought into a new channel, its great, not 
to say paramount concern with the general, common, or secular life 
of mankind,” They have already attracted marked attention both 
in England and in this country. This in itself is proof that they 
have decided merit. Those who would keep themselves thoroughly 
informed as to the movements of theology in our times, should by 
all means read them. We can commend them as truly earnest, fear- 
less, able, and interesting. At the same time we would add, that 
the author is a very broad churchman, and that some of his views 
do not commend themselves to us. We agree, however, with what 
he says in his prefatory essay, that ‘‘ Christians should be interested in 
and foster all that is excellent in science, or art, or political life as 
that which is their proper business. They should seek first to infuse 
the Spirit of Christ into these spheres wherever they have been per- 
verted to selfishness; and, next, to include them within the recog- 
nized scope of the Christian Church.” 

HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; or, the Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery 
and Knowledge. By Cunningham Geikie, D. D., author of “ The Life and 
Words of Christ.’ Vol. V. From Menasseth to Zedekia and contemporary 
prophets. With illustrations. New York: James Pott, publisher. 1883. 
This volume treats of an interesting period of Old Testament His- 

tory. It is written in the same attractive style and possesses the same 
peculiar merits that characterize the earlier volumes of the series, to 
which heretofore we have called attention. Those who have not as 
yet made the acquaintance of the work will find it well worth their 
while to do so, It is especially deserving a place in every minister's 
and in every Sunday-school teacher's library, as it gives just such in- 
formation concerning Old Testament History as every instructor of 
the people in Bible truths should possess. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY ACCORDING TO THE BIBLE AND THE TRADI- 
PIONS OF ORIENTAL PEOPLES. From the Creation of Man to the Deluge. 
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By Frangois Lenormant, Professor of Archzeology at the National Library of 
France, etc: Translated from the Second French Edition. With an Intro- 
duction by Francis Brown, Associate Professor in Biblical Philology, Union 
Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


This is a truly valuable work, and Professor Brown deserves the 
gratitude of English readers for introducing it to them. Prof. Lenor- 
mant is one of the most brilliant and erudite authors of our times. 
Being thoroughly versed in Archzology and in the Literatures of 
Ancient Egypt, Babylon and Assyria, he has special qualifications of 
a high order for treating the beginnings of history. In the preface of 
this work he claims not only to be a scholar, but also to be a Chris- 
tian. ‘I acknowledge,” he tells us, however, ‘‘one science only, 
needing no qualifying epithet,—which leaves theological questions 
on one side, as foreign to its domain, and accepts all investigators, 
working in good faith, whatever their religious convictions, as equally 
its servants.”” He also says: ‘Never yet, in the course of a career, 
which already reckons a quarter of a century given to study, have I 
come face to face with a genuine conflict between science and reli- 
gion. As far as I am concerned, the two domains are absolutely dis- 
tinct and not exposed to collision. There can be no quarrel between 
them, unless one encroach improperly on the territory of the other. 
Their truths are of a different order; they co-exist without contradic- 
tion, and I shall never consent to sacrifice one set to the other, for I 
shall never find it necessary to attempt it.” These are important 
words, coming, as they do, from so eminent a scholar. 

In the book proper, we have first the Biblical account of the be- 
ginnings of history. This we have given in a revised translation of 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis, which the author divides between 
the Elohist and Jehovist authors. Then follows the comparative 
study of the Biblical account and of parallel traditions in eight chap- 
ters. The first chapter treats of the Creation of Man; the second, 
of the First Sin; the third, of the Cherubim and the Revolving 
Sword ; the fourth, of the Fratricide and the Foundation of the First 
City; the fifth, of the Sethites and Cainites ; the sixth, of the Ten An- 
tediluvian Patriarchs; the seventh, of the Children of God and the 
Daughters of Men; and the eighth, of the Deluge. Whatever may 
be the opinion as to the conclusions reached by Professor Lenor- 
mant on these subjects, there can be no question as to the great 
amount of learning he has brought to bear on their elucidation. 

To the body of the book there are added a number of indices, in 
which are given the Cosmogonic accounts of the Chaldeans, Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians and Phoenicians; the Divine Revelations among 
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the Chaldzeans ; the classic texts relating to the Astronomical System 
of the Chaldzans; tables of the Chaldzeo-Assyrian Calendar and 
other Semitic Calendars; and the Chaldzean account of the Deluge 
in the Assyrian text with an interlinear translation. In no other 
work of which we have any knowledge can there be found collected 
together so vast an amount of valuable and interesting material 
relating to the early history of mankind, 


ATLANTIS: The Antediluvian World. By Ignatius Donnelly. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition, New York. Harper & Bros., Franklin Square. 

This volume strikingly illustrates the fact that on a small founda- 
tion, by ingenuity and diligence, an imposing superstructure may 
be reared. It also proves, we think, that such superstructure is 
generally far more curious than permanent and valuable. The pur- 
pose of the book, the author tells us, is to demonstrate several dis- 
tinct and novel propositions, of which the following are the leading, 
as given in the introductory chapter : 

1. That there once existed in the Atlantic Ocean, opposite the 
mouth of the Mediterranean Sea, a large island which was the rem- 
nant of an Atlantic continent, and known tothe ancient world as 
Atlantis. 

2. That the description of this island given by Plato is not, as has 
been long supposed, fable, but veritable history. 

3. That Atlantis was the region where man first rose from a state 
of barbarism to civilization. 

4. That it became, in the course of ages, a populous and mighty 
nation, from whose overflowings the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Mississippi River, the Amazon, the Pacific coast of South Amer- 
ica, the Mediterranean, the west coast of Europe and Africa, the 
Baltic, the Black Sea and the Caspian were populated by civilized 
nations. ] 

5. That it was the true Antediluvian world ; the Garden of Eden ; 
the Gardens of the Hesperides ; the Elysian Fields ; the Gardens 
of Alcinous; the Mesomphalos ; the Olympos; the Asgard of the 
traditions of the ancient nations, representing a universal memory 
of a great land, where early mankind dwelt for ages in peace and 
happiness. 

The book consists of Five Parts, bearing the respective headings : 
The History of Atlantis; The Deluge; The Civilization of the Old 
World and the New Compared ; The Mythologies of the Old World 
a Recollection of Atlantis ; and The Colonies of Atlantis. 

Whatever may be thought of the author's conclusions and the 
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reasoning by which he arrives at them, no one can deny that he 

has succeeded in bringing together a large amount of entertaining 

information and in making an unusually interesting book. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND RALPH WALDO EMER 
SON. 1834-1872. Two Volumes. Boston: James R, Osgood & Co. 1883. 
These letters, which cover a period of nearly forty years of no 

ordinary importance in the history of English literature, are both 

entertaining and profitable reading. As might be expected from 
the character of their authors, they sparkle with thought and 
give much interesting information concerning their literary labors 
and those of some of their contemporaries. Of the two men Car- 
lyle displays in this correspondence most rugged strength, and 

Emerson most culture. The letters of the latter impress the reader 

as having been prepared with great care, while those of the former 

seem to have been written in a more extemporancous manner. Both 
men, however, appear in a very favorable light in these volumes. 

The life-long friendship which existed between them, and of which 

these letters are the fruit, is exceedingly credible to both. 


LErTERS AND MEMOIRS OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE, Prepared for Publi- 
cation by Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James Anthony Froude. Two Vol- 
umes in one. New York: Harper and Brothers, Franklin Square. 1883. 


It really seems cruel to make known to the public the private say- 
ings and doings and criticisms of individuals as has been done in the 
publication of these letters. But whatever may be thought on this 
point, there can be no question that the letters themselves are ex- 
ceedingly interesting reading. They prove, indeed, that Mrs. Car- 
lyle was a very highly gifted person, and they give, moreover, an 
insight into the private life and character of herself and her famous 
husband, such as it would have been almost impossible to obtain 
in any other way. It cannot be said, however, that the revelations 
which these letters make, add anything to the glory of Carlyle him- 
self. He does not appear in them in near so favorable a light, as in 
the correspondence between himself and Emerson. Yet that he 
anxiously desired their publication must be reckoned to his credit, 
especially if Mr. Froude is correct in stating, as he does in the pre- 
face to the ‘‘ Reminiscences,” that his object was “‘to leave a monu- 
ment to a singularly gifted woman who, had she so pleased, might 
have made a name for herself, and for his sake had voluntarily sac- 
rificed ambition and fortune,” Such a monument these letters 
really are. 
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The Essays of George Eliot; An Hour With Charlotte Bronte ; 
Sam Hobart, and Successful Men of To-day, are the titles of addi- 
tional volumes of this excellent and popular library of publications, 
issued by Funk Se Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 

These works of the Standard Library fully maintain the reputa- 
tion of those that have preceded them. Every one possesses a 
merit peculiar to itself. Of all of them it may truly be said, they 
are first class reading, and of each one that it specially commends 
itself to a certain class of readers. It is a peculiarity of this series 
that it possesses a variety of interest for all classes of readers. 
While all the volumes are instructive, certain ones will be favorites 
for particular readers. Take, for instance, the Essays of George 
Eliot. These will be studied by those especially who have read her 
works. They assist in understanding her psychological peculiarities. 
Then we turn to the volume on Sam Hobart, or Successful Men of 
To-day, and we find valuable lessons on the practical side of human 
life. Some will read these latter with more interest than the former. 
In this way all particular tastes are satisfied, white the general inter- 
est is kept up in all the volumes. They are written with ability. 
There is nothing weak about them, They are calculated to elevate 
the taste for reading. For this reason they are books that will last, 
and are worth a place in the library. 

We predict that their circulation will increase and extend far be- 
yond the large list of subscribers. They will be sought after by 
those who desire to place good reading in the hands of their chil- 
dren. In so far as they serve to supplant the weak and shallow 
reading of the dime-novel sort, they are working a revolution which 
will be hailed by all who are interested in placing profitable as well 
as entertaining reading in the hands of the young. We know not 
well how to give them a higher recommendation, and we wish the 
publishers much success in their commendable effort to supply cheap 
literature of such high order. 











